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Shurtleff College. 


The Oldest College in the West. 
FOUNDED IN 15827. 

A brilliant faculty of teachers. 
Ahigh standard of scholarship. 
Many privileges and advantages. 
Ahealthful location. 
A strong and growing institution. 
Ffficient Academic, Normal, [lusic 
nd Business schools in connection. 
Write at once for catalogue to 


AUSTEN K. de BLOIS, Ph. D., President 
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HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 

Business direct with employers of teachers. 
Now is the time to register for a position next 
year. Send for our new agency manual. 

H. S. BULLEN, Manager, 


169 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY.~\> 
The University of Chicago 
Offers instruction by correspondence in many 
Academy. College and Graduate Courses. in- 
cluding Philosophy, Literature, Mathematics, 
Languages, History, Sociology etc. Degrees are 
mot granted on w ork done wholly by correspon- 
ence, but credit will be given upon courses 
ompleted, and thus the time of residence required 
for a degree may be shortened. Work may be 
ommenced at any time. Special circulars will 
be sent on application to 
THE CORKKSPONDENCE STUDY DEP’T 
Room 5 A. Cobb Lecture Hall, 
The University of Chicago, 
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“Game of Physiology.’’ 


Seventy cards with over three hundred ques- 
tions selected from teachers, regents and state 
examinations. Covers all the important points 
of physiology. Complete answers. Sample —_ 
25 cents. Educational Sere Co 
2-96-12t. LMORE, x 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
ULY 3-AUG. 18. Thirty-four courses 
will be offered. For pamphlet giving full in- 
na cn ‘MBER the clerk of the committee. 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass, 
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LOUIS, MISSOURI, MARCH 9, 1896. 





Writing can be learned at home by practicing from Mill’s 
Compendium of Vertical Writing. Thirteen plates and 
complete instructions. Price, 5@cents. Send for circular. 
Address, E. C. MII,LS, Western Normal College, Bushnell 


vu Ca y m4 


The Western Normal College, Bushnell, Illinois, 


will give to any one who presents this advertisement on entering school and 
from whose postoffice it has never before had a student, board, tuition and 
room rent ten weeks for $20; eighteen weeks for $86; twenty weeks for $40. 
This is done to secure acquaintance, our best advertisement. Send for hand 


book. EVANS & EARNEST. 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the AwaRD on GILLOTT’S PENS cuicaco exrosiron. 


WARD: ‘For excellence of steel used in their manufacture, it being, 
4% fine grained and elastic; superior workmanship, especially shown by 
the careful grinding which leaves the pens free from defects. The tempering 
is excellent and the action of the finished pens perfect.” 

H. I. KIMBALL, FRANZ VOGT, 
Pres’t Departmental Com. Individual Judge. 

JOHN BOYD THACHER, 

Chairman Exec. Com. on Awards, 











\ (Signed) 
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601 E. F., 303, 404, 604 E. F., and others. 


Apply to your dealer for them. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


The Largest School Specialty House inthe World. Established 1589. 
== DEPARTMENTS. === 
5. *STATIONERY AND STA- 
TIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 
(Catalogue D.) 
Examination and Practice Papers, Draw- 
ing Papers, Science Tablets, 
Pens, Pencils, Ink, Commence- 
ment Cards, Programs, Class 
Badges, &c., &c. 


*SCHOOL RECORDS AND 
BLANKS. Catalogue E.) 
District Officers’ Account and Record 
Books, Teachers’ Registers, 
Township and School District 
Orders, and Special Forms. 


*DIPLOMAS. (Catalogue F.) 
Diplomas of Graduation, Cer- 
tificates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, 
and Lithographed and Printed 
Forms of all kinds. 

*SCHOOL BONDS. 

School Bonds Negotiated and 
Purchased. 


IN PREPARATION. 
“SPECIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe Street, Chicago. 





SPECIALTIES. 


*«’The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.”’ 

*Progressive Reading and Number 
Study.”’ 

*“Politico-Relief Maps.”’ 

*“Swigert’s Lunar-Tellurian,”’ 

*“‘Roudebush Writing System.’’ 

*“Physical Apparatus and Chem- 
icals.”’ 

*«School Room Decorations.”’ 


*GENERAL SCHOOL SUP- 
PLIES. (CATALOGUE A.) 

Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dic- 
tionary Holders, Blackboards- 
Erasers, Flags, &c., &c. 

*SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

(Catalogue B.) 

Seats, Teachers’ Desks 

Chairs, Kindergarten 

and Tables, &c. &c. 


4. *OFFICE FURNITURE. 
(Catalogue C.) 


Office Desks and Chairs, Revolving 
Book Cases, Filing Cabinets, &c. 9. 
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Publishers 


avs: | THE BURROWS 


RACCCRCORO000 000000000000 00 0088888888888 88888 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


BROTHERS GO. | "isi 





REVISED EDITIONS. 











1001 ——- - ,VVI 


1001 
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One Thousand and One Questions and 
Answers on 


United States History, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Geography, Orthography & Reading, 
Grammar, General History, 
Arithmetic, [ Teaching, | Test Examples 
Theory and Practice of metic, 
Botany, (7a ea! ©) ~~ Natural Philosophy. 


not Revised.“ 
BE SURE TO ORDER - 


REVISED EDITIONS. a] 
ASRS SSS SS ISS 2S a5 ay 


MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 
OVER 80,000 COPIES SOLD ALREADY, AND THE SALE, Now 
THAT THEY HAVE BEEN THOROUGHLY REWRITTEN BY THE 
MOST COMPETENT TEACHERS, IS FAR GREATER THAN EVER. 


PRICE, BOUND IN CLOTH, EACH 50 CENTS. 
Special Offer to Teachers, sohisahemuaead and Others. 


Any six assorted for - 2.50, postage paid. 
Any eight assorted for $ 
The entire set of ‘eleven for 34, 25, postage : peed. 


in Arith- 








The authors of the above books have had many years’ experience 
in teaching, and have asked every conceiva juestion that would 
be likely to come up in the most rigid examination. Every question 
has a complete and concise answer just below it. There are other 
question books published ranging in prices from 10 cents to $1.75 
each, but even the highest price book is not h: as complete on A 
SINGLE BRANCH as these are for 50 cents. W at it, there are 
no other books published that at all compare these in aiding 
Teachers and Students in preparing for ex: ns 

Many Teachers are using these Questior 
in the place of text books. 

Purchase one copy, and you will want all 
Remit by Post OFFICE MONEY ORDER, EX 
TERED LETTER, OR BANK DRAFT. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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SS ORDER, REGIS- 


THE~ 
BEST 

SCHOOL 2 
REGISTER! 


CAMPBELL’S ECONOMIC 
SCHOOL REGISTER. 


YOU WANT] 
>, 
ae IT. | 


Superior to anything in the market in economy of time and price. } 
Superior to anything in the market iu excellence of manufacture and § 
artistic appearance. 


SCHOOL REPORTS ARE KEPT AND MADE OUT 
MORE ACCURATELY AND WITH LESS TIME 
AND LABOR THAN BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM."’ 

IT 1S THE BEST. | 








PLEASE READ. 


MISSOURI OEPART MENT OF EDUCATIO 
City of Jefferson, Mo., Ot, “Sd, 1895. 
We have examined *‘The Reonomic School Register,” published by 
The Burrows Brothers Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and find it to be all 
that the pe sete claim for it. It is truly an “Economic” mostetaed 
and is well adapted for use in the public schools of this State. 
do not hesitate to recommend this Register to our een 
_— RK. KIRK, Supt. 
. R. DURHAM, ch ef Clerk. 
“Our teachers prefer it to any other aha which they are famil- } 
iar,’’—Supt. E. A. Jones, Masstllion, O. 
“It is the best and most convenient I have ever seen.” 
Respectfully, C. B. REYNOLDS, 
“I have used ‘Campbell’s Economic School Register’ for five years, 
From my own experience I know that by the use of this Register my 
own reports were kept more accurately and with /ess t¢me and /abor than § 
by any other.”—H. C. MuCKLEy, Central High School, Cleveland, 0, 
‘We use ‘Campbell’s Economic School Register,’ and like it very 
much.’’--Supt. H. C. Forp, £l Dorado, Kan 
‘It seems to me that your Register 1s umequalled in complete- 
ness and compactness.’’—PRINCIPAL H. J. BowELL, Necedah, Wis. 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
COPYRIGHTEI 

In attractive Board Ceeses. with removabie insides < or‘ 

Renewing Fillers, 


" 


‘Fillers,’’ Tic. 
Manilla Covers, - - - 35c. | 
: : SPECIAL NOTICE 

On receipt of price, we will mail a copy, and upon its return, post- 
paid, in good condition within reasonable time, refund the amount. 


= » £ . ‘ - 
Campbell's Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, Postpaid, 25c. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness and economy of } 
time and price possessed by the preceding, and will be sent on ap- 
proval in same way, subject to refund of price upon return. 
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DAY’S COMPLETE 
SHORTHAND MANUAL. 


COLUMBIAN REVISION, 
aaah EDITION. 


full revision to d VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK E v E k Y ET PU BLISHED. 
Is used at hundreds of Commercial Schools. 





Will be used at thousands m« 
IS ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL. ._1:a0m. 


And, Bookseller or Teacher, when y mu get a 
(don’t order it until then), remember it is published by 


call for it 





WORDS CORRECTLY SPOKEN. 


By ELRoy M. AVERY, PH. D. 
RETAIL PRICE, = * - 15 CENTS. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, very wittily written, and a work valuable to all 
who would speak their mother tongue with accuracy. 


POPULAR SYNONYMS. 


CLOTH, 32Mo. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. BY MAIL, 12 CENTs. 
Twenty-five Thousand Words in ordinary use. Accurate, Cheap, 
Elegant. Elegantly Stamped in Ink and Gold. 





We have sold over one hundred thousand copies of this work, 





Publishers 
AND 
Booksellers. 


| THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO, |"s#<%i 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
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REWARD & GIFT CARDS 


qhousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
yiowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
grolls, Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 
aveniles, Landscape, ‘Marine and Water Scenes, etc. 
ces for 12 cards; size 3x4% inches 8c: 344x5'%4 12c; 
x6 20c; 5x74 ce; 7x9 50c; 9xll 75c. All are 
tty Chromo Reward Cards no two designs alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Puppies, Embossed, Frosted, 
Mounted, Silk-Fringed Chromo Reward Gi‘t Cards, 
Reward, Gift, and Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, 
Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Marches, Entertain- 
nts, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, Prize, 
ding, Merit, Credit, Perfect, On Time and Honor 
ds, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Etc., Free. 
postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


"| POUCH & CO., WARRENSPA. 
| MATHEMATICAL SOLUTION BOOK. 


BY B. P. FINKEL, A. M., 
Member of the American Mathematical 
Society, 

. EDITOR OF... 


The American Mathematical Monthly, 
And Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 
DRURY COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Large, 8 vo. Cloth. 372 pp. 

This book contains systematic solutions of 
every variety of problems in arithmetic, from 
the simplest to the most difficult, besides many 
clear and neat solutions of problems in Algebra 
Geometry and the Calculus. Many notes and 
explanations. Written bya practical teacher. 

WRITE TO THE AUTHOR FOR 
CIRCULARS AND 
INFORMATION..... 


HOLLOWAY 
READING STAND 


Book and 
Dictionary 








Held just where 
wanted for rest- 
ful reading, sit- 
ting or lying 
down. No 
strained eyes 
nor tired arms. 
CASES FOR THE 
CENTURY DIC- 
TIONARY. Vols. 
consulted with- 
out lifting. 


Illustrated catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., P ESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 


ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instruction 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$20;second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, 
have peen completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work allnew,. 
For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 


Six new buildings 


“WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
sees os anaes 


UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 





% 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


| V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
| 


WHICH INCLUDES 


. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A, M., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M, WOODWARD, PH.D., DEAN. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D.,, DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


. Bachelor of Arts. 
Bachelor of Philosophy, 


1 

2 Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
8. Bachelor of Science. 

4 

5 


day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 
. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 


Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 
Bachelor 
neering. 
Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
Junel7 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 

1724 Washington Avenue. | 

WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 

IlI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIRECTOR, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu, D., PRINCIPAL. 


6. of Science in Electrical Engi- 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechaie 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinatlon Saturday, June 15, Mom- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DrrEcTorR. 


7. 
8. 
9. 








This is a School tor Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
| lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
; Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 

ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, Juse 

25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LI. B., DEAN, 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 
Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
| day, Sept. 24-25. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





RELIEF 
MAPS 


Systematic Col 
lections, Miner 
alogy, Geology 
Zoology, for 
schools of a l 
grades Lanterm 
Slides, &c. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


4) 
CONS 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 


lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 


ab Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 





In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offe red in thiscountry at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E,. HOWELL, 


keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
PRACTICAL 


THE TEXT BooK Qo., Publishers, 


Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept -tf. 





612 lith St., N. W., Washington, D.C 
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1010 PINE STREET. 


A Most Reliable Companion fora... 


Lon EES OUTING. 


STERLING 
BICYCLE. 


ASK FOR ’96 ART CATALOGUE. 


TIDD-RUGG CYCLE CoO., 








“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


274, 276, 278 Wabash Ave., 
GHIGAGO. 
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PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


TEACHING. 


This book has had a wonderful 
saie. We havea splendid edition 
bound in heavy paper cover. By 
mail only 40 cents. 

PERRIF & SMITH, 
St. Louis. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


—_AND—- 


ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


i i i ie 
























We are now manufacturing our Improved 
Venetian Blinds for Schools, Colleges, 
Hotels and Private Residences. 


Also Hill’s Patent Inside Sliding Blinds, 
Modern Home Window and Door Screens, 
Rolling Partitions and Flexible 
and Flexifold Doors 


For churches and schools, and 
COILING STEEL DOORS and SHUTTEEFS. 


When in ueed of anything in above 
line. address 


MILLS, 
GENERAL AGENT. 
25 EMILIE RUILPING, 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 





CENTRAL MISSOURI 


Normal and Business (jolly, 


GREEN RIDGE, MO. 





ll tl be el i pe i De tt el 


SCHOOL 


ere ES 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
ouRSES of CHEIISTRY, Pure and 
Z Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAMIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a [IED- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 
For programme address, 


PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
- + + DIRECTOR,... 
NEW HAEVN, CONN. 


_ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
ot i ASSOCI ATIO 404 The Auditorium Buildij 


Do you want to teach? Do you want a bus- 
ness education? Do you want a course in short 
hand and typewriting? Do you want to leam 
telegraphy? Attend Central Missouri Normal 
and Business College. For catalogue and par 


ticulars address, 


R. M. SCOTTEN, Pres., 
GREEN RIDGE, MO. 












- - CHICAGO -: 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,0CO. 








Seeks Teachers who are ambitious fé 
advancement rather than those witho 
positions. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION” 
> im waivers cree) ’ 


PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





Wau. M. BRYANT, EDITOR. 
J.G. REYNOLDS, AssociATE EDITOR AND 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Terms, per year, in advance.......................- $1.00 
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ANNOU NCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


Nine Editions are published each month. and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send — =! by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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**ORIGINALITY.”’ 


D lesedeay belongs to mind as 


mind. Hence every true 
thought I have belongs to the 
eternal order of things and cannot 
have originated with me. But also 
no phase of truth exists for me until 
by my own activity as mind I have 
developed it from and within my 
own individual consciousness. In 
this sense every truth I think is 
‘‘original’’ with me, though it did 
not originate with me. Truth is 
the form in which mind unfolds it- 
self into concrete realization as in- 
dividualized personality. And the 
degree of originality of any indi- 
vidual mind is exactly measured by 
the extent to which it has advanced 
in its own positive, rational self- 
formulation. Strictly speaking, 
then, ‘‘originality’’ is not so much 
a question of dates as a question of 
adequacy in the unfolding of an 
idea. In conversation Coleridge 
strikes out a germinal thought. 
Wordsworth goes home, develops 
the thought, finds its rhythmic 
form and writes it out in finished 
verse Next day he seeks out his 
friend and says to him: ‘‘Cole- 
ridge, I have a new poem to read 
you.’’ Inthe midst of the reading 
Coleridge nervously interrupts 
with: ‘‘Why, that’s my thought !”’ 
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To which Wordsworth warnily re- 
sponds : ‘‘No, no; its mine, mine /’’ 
And Coleridge was right in respect 
of date, and Wordsworth was right 
in point of adequacy of develop- 
ment and finish of expression. 

And the latter is what we care, 
and ought to care, most for. It is 
the worthier phase of originality, 
because it embodies a higher de- 
gree of worth to man. The seed is 
valuable, indispensable. But it 
and its planting are rightly forgot- 
ten in the enjoyment of the ripened 
fruit. Only when we wisk to 
trace the process through which 
the ripened fruit has come to be, 
as ripened fruit, is it worth while to 
recall the seed and its planting. 

To which reflections we have 
been led by several things now 
current. 

One of these is the curious eager- 
ness with which it has been urged 
here and there that the ‘‘Monroe 
Doctrine’ was not originated by 
Monroe, but by Canning. As if 
Monroe, and with him and after 
him the American people, had 
done nothing whatever to develop 
that doctrine into vital significance 
and specific form with reference to 
our own national needs! As if we 
had only to find what was in the 
mind of the English minister when 
he threw out the suggestion from 
an English point of view in order 
to discover the absolute limit of 
possible meaning in the doctrine; 
and as if we were under supreme 
obligation forever to restrict our- 
selves as Americans to just that 
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meaning ! And after all it is not so 
certain that Canning was really 
first to suggest this idea. 

Another curious illustrative fact 
presents itself in a’short article by 
Principal Grant, of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and published in the Can- 
ada Educational Monthly. ‘The ar- 
ticle is called out by the statement 
in Dr. Goldwin Smith’s ‘‘History 
of the United States,’’ to the effect 
that ‘‘Massachusetts led the world 
in the institution of common 
schools, to which all citizens were 
required to contribute and which 
all citizens were required to use.’’ 

Principal Grant considers this to 
be nothing less than arraying the 
old Bay State ‘‘in borrowed fea- 
thers.’’ He declares that ‘‘Scot- 
land had common Schools, as well 
as Universities, before the Pilgrim 
Fathers instituted either.’’ But 
from his own statement, immedi- 
ately following the remark just 
quoted, the ‘‘common schools’’ of 
Scotland were not pudlic schogls, 
since in them ‘‘No provision had 
been made for educating the bulk 
of the people.’’ 

From which he goes on to pre- 
sent some exceedingly interesting 
facts as to the work done by the 
Church of Scotland in the way of 
elementary education. But—'‘‘bor- 
rowed feathers???’ Admirable 
was the spirit of the Church ; ad- 
mirable as in many ways the sys- 
tem of education carried on in Scot- 
land by the Church really was, yet, 
according to Principal 
own showing it was only in 1572 
that the public school system of 
Scotland was developed into a form 
at all comparable, as a 
with that of Massachusetts. 

Absolutely free to shape institu- 
tions according to their own con- 
viction. it would have been strange 
indeed if the people of the Old Bay 
State—good, sturdy, aggressive, 
Englishmen as they were—should 
not have improved in many ways 
upon the time-incrusted forms in 
which the conservatism of the 


as 


Grant’s 


system, 


mother country was still content 
And that they did im- 
prove very effectually upon those 


to move. 


forms few, even in England, ap- 
pear to doubt to-day. Meanwhilea 
German—Dr. E. Schlee, Director of 
the ‘‘Real Gymnasium’ at Altona, 
and who was one of the German 
representatives at the World’s Fair 
—not only notes the fact (U. S. 
Commissioner's Report, 1892-’93, 
I., 534), that ‘‘on the whole the 
American system of education still 
bears an English character,’’ but 
also declares with reference to our 
‘*public school’’ system that this is 
‘‘a purely national creation.’’ 

But even if this ‘‘purely national 
creation’’ be understood only in 
the sense of an improvement upon 
earlier and relatively rudimentary 
forms, it still constitutes a high 
claim to genuine originality on the 
part of the Pilgrim Fathers and, in 
general, of the Revolutionary 
Fathers of America—who, let us 
also remember, were none the less 
Sons of England. 

On the other hand it may just as 
well be plainly said that—aboveall, 
in the world of mind—there never 
was invented a flimsier claim to 
superiority than that based on mere 
priority. It still be 
repeated that true kingship is 7n- 
herent, not inherited. 


must needs 


—" 
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THE “ETERNAL WOMANLY’”’ IN 
EDUCATION. 





i Nes report in full of the meet- 

ing of the N. E. A. at Den- 
ver, reaching a little beyond 1,100 
pages, is very nearly as formidable 
a volume as the first volume of U. 
S. Commissioner Harris’ Report, 
Right at 
the heart of it—in both senses—are 
the remarks of Mrs. Eudora L,. 
Hailman, of Washington, D. C., 
comparing Herbart and Froebel. 
Her short but telling speech opened 
the discussion of an admirable— 
though perhaps too highly anti- 
thetical— paper by James lL. 


elsewhere referred to. 





‘Pu 









Hughes, of 
Schools, Toronto, Canada. 
Mrs 


Inspector 


fic masc 
Hailman finds Herhgshen or 0! 
limitation in the fact that he {jjpme we! 


‘to recognize the value of » 











e spo 
and earliest life development” giother | 
in the further fact of ‘‘his blindyfihanaget 
to woman’s share in this.”’ ch chil 
bart directed his attention toss tha 
formal school-life of the child j the so 
rather of the boy child,’’ and fMivine 0 
‘‘with reference to the advangmught t 
ment of learning and the estabjidifase. 
ment of ethical character in qm Genet 
zenship.’’ On the contrary Frodmmay of 
‘‘saw and utilized the value of dhe bes 
first six years in child-life as esgfhest m' 
tial in the development of soul,"Mporks | 
In this respect Herbart failedfpgethe 
see beyond his time. in which qe pri 
recognized education was mere mitalize 
struction, and even that in (gf psy¢ 
hands of men only, who, from gggured 
cessity, could not divine the sougmroug’ 
the infant being.’’ (The real pqpent— 
son, by the way. why the acme ho 
work of elementary education 

















HE 
been by common consent, a ; 
: a ., mp Mis 
signed to women). ‘To which 1 
se 


. . } 
adds the significant remark tf 
onal 


‘Infant psychology is concurrd 
with the of the wom 
teacher and with the recognitionff. 


advent 


r 
lib 
nd | 


woman as the most important age 
in the education of mankind.”’ 


‘ ned | 
In this Mrs. Hailman appears h 

“a uc 
us to have really divined the 





of infant psychology. ‘This ee 
Pegs ' e 
vination seems to point, and righ 

; ove 

as we think, to this as the truth 
f 5 ful 

matter: That ‘‘Infant Psychology 
for immediate practical educatiom™ Sr 





_K 
intuitive apprehension dependeiimpo 
upon the inherent 


purposes, is far more a matter 
S to 
specialiffhe 
feminine mit 


delicacy 
which 





‘*sensitiveness’’ 
characterizes the 






vel 





than a matter of deliberate analy#iver 
dependent upon the reflective, logug) 
cal quality which specially chafirer 
jon 


acterizes the masculine mind. 
From which it is to be cof 
dently inferred that the cold-inki™ 
records of all the cold-blood 
study of infants by our super-scie 
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Py 
L. femasculine minds (whether of 
Herbufigen or of women), will in the out- 
he fiiuieme weigh less than a breath with 
Of eye spontaneous, warm-hearted 
lent” smother or teacher in the actual 
blindyfmanagement of little children. For 
J: ch child is unique ; and nothing 
On to@ess than the ‘‘eternal womanly”’ 
child, @ the soul of mother or teacher can 
and (Mivine on the instant what precisely 
advaymught to be done in any given 
*Stablig@ase. 
- in dm General culture, especially by 
y Froday of thorough familiarity with 
1e of he best literature, and with the 
asesgamest music and with the finest 
soul,"porks of painting and sculpture, 
faileigether with a clear knowledge of 
lich “be principles of natural science 
mere @italized by a comprehensive view 
in @@ psychology, and all this trans- 
from gagured into positive enthusiasm 
1e sougmrough genuine religious senti- 
real ment—such is the supreme need of 
e actmme hour in Elementary Education. 


tion a 
it TuE federation of women’s clubs 
’ 


Lich Missouri for the specific purpose 
kf self-culture is a notable educa- 
seul onalevent. The more general the 

udy of literature, art, science and 
nition istory becomes, the more elevated 
otal ill be the general tone of society. 
d.” nd the more enlightened and re- 
ned social sentiment becomes by so 
buch the more will social energies 
e turned into effectual channels 
a genuine social reform. The new 
Povement is gathering force and 
§ full of promise of highest good. 
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pears 
the § 
‘his 
| righ 
truth 
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catio 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT JOHN 
. Kirk has recently issued an 
pendaimportant circular of information 
-y as to county institutes to be held 
pecialf#he coming spring and summer. 
milgvery county superintendent and 
nalyvery teacher of a country school 
e, logught to possess a copy of this 
y ch@#fircular and act upon its sugges- 
























d. ffions, 
‘ a THE Cook “County Normal 
‘Lood dchool has been offered to the city 


sci! Chicago and has been accepted 
by the Board of Education there. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

HOSE who have been wont to 

regard University Extension 
as only a new form of educational 
plague will do well to make a 
special study of the second annual 
report issued by the Extension 
Department of the University of 
the State of New York. It is a 
volume of over five hundred pages, 
and contains a full survey of the 
work already accomplished in this 
relatively new field, both in Europe 
and in America. 
for the move- 
ment has already been in progress 
for a full quarter of a century and 
is steadily progressing in vigor and 
in organic unity. Sothat now, for 
example, university in 
England is engaged in it.’’ And 
French observers, apt as they are 
to be fastidious, report only favor- 
ably of the results. 

No doubt, as indicated by Prof. 
James E. Russell, (now of the 
University of Colorado), by whom 
an important section of this report 
was prepared, the conditions in 
America are much more compli- 
cated than in England, and we 
must, in this respect, as in others, 
work out our own salvation. And 
very likely here the movement will 
in each state find its natural center 
in the State University. Even yet, 
indeed, the vital significance of our 
State Universities in our peculiar 
American scheme of state educa- 
tion seems to be little more than 
dimly apprehended even by the 
few, and not apprehended at all by 
the many. 


Relatively new ; 


“fevery 


There is a world of 
prophetic intimation in this direc- 
tion to be found in a careful study 
of the organization of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 
sntieiiainiegstiailtiaiaaeanimn 

“Diplomacy,” as usually prac- 
ticed, may best be defined as Ly- 
ing reduced to a science; only, as 
Aristotle says, there can be no 
science of the Accidental—i. e., 
the irrational. 


> 


U. S. COMMISSIONER HARRIS’ 
REPORT FOR 1892-93. 





iad has been said by the head of a 

German educational institution 
that the reports of the American 
Bureau of Education furnish to 
foreigners ‘‘richer information than 
can elsewhere be obtained.’’ The 
first volume of the last report issued 
contains 1224 closely printed pages, 
and another volume is to follow in 
a short time. 

Naturally the greater part of this 
repo t is devoted to education as 
represented at the World’s Fair. 
Specially interesting are the com- 
ments on American education made 
by German and other European 
critics. It is admitted that the in- 
tellectual ferment is more widely 
diffused here than in the Old World, 
but also hinted—and, of course, 
justly—that in most things we are 
still somewhat crude. Astonishing 
to Europeans, also, is the immense 
range of activity accorded to 
women in our educational work; 
though in this, too, it is freely ad- 
mitted that American social life 
renders such adjustment possible 
and beneficial beyond what could 
be in Europe. 

Over 300 pages are devoted to 
the World’s Library Congress and 
more than 200 pages to ‘‘Notes on 
Education at the Columbian Ex- 
position,’’ by Hon. John Eaton, 
ex-United States Commissioner of 
Education. These ‘‘Notes,’’ as 
might be expected, present a sort 
of bird’s-eye view of the subject 
of education according to exhibits 
from all the states of the Union, 
and from foreign countries as well. 





In short the report as a whole is 
a mine to be worked rather than a 


sé 


book to be ‘‘reviewed.’’ 


<aeeisiiiiasiaiiia 

There are men who, on occa- 
sion, will assume any degree of 
ignorance to cover up their mean- 
ness; and resort to any measure 
of meanness to cover up their ig- 
norance. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF IOWA. 


his recently issued biennial 

report as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of 
Iowa, Hon. Henry Sabin presents 
a notable document covering a 
wide range of immediately prac- 
tical educational interests. 

Among these is the very vital 
one of increased efficiency in coun- 
ty supervision ; to which, indeed, 
the rapidly growing significance 
of teachers’ institutes only adds 
further emphasis. And here 
creased efficiency can scarcely be 
secured otherwise than through 
closer organization; and this in 
turn further implies another step 
in centralization by which the 
office of county superintendent 
would be brought more directly 
and fully into subordination to the 
central office of the state. 

On first view this might seem 
virtually to propose the substitu- 
tion of state supervision for county 
supervisoin. But by the fact of his 
election the county superintendent 
would still be a county officer ; 
and it would no more follow that 
his functions would be merged in 
the functions of the State Superin- 
tendent by such subordination than 
it follows now that the responsi- 
bility of a sheriff to the Governor 
of the state reduces him to a mere 
functionary of the state executive. 
Indeed we are learning, by how- 
ever slow degrees in America, that 
reasonable subordination in a gen- 
uine organic social whole, is pre- 
cisely the way in which to realize 
the highest degree of actual con- 
crete local independence. Even 
the active inspection of institute 
work from the State Superintend- 
ent's office, already in practice in 
some states, and recommended by 
Mr. Sabin for Iowa, need not in 
any sense be dictatorial, but rather 
informational and _ stimulating. 
Meanwhile experts should be 
chosen as county superintendents. 
Another feature, of utmost sig- 


in- 


nificance for the present and the 
future of education, is the increase 
of facilities for secondary educa- 
tion. The establishment of ‘‘Town- 
ship high schools’’ is the imme- 
diate form this new demand is 
about to take, or rather, the form 
it is already taking. Such schools 
will react directly on the elemen- 
tary schools, as they have already 
done in the cities and towns, by 
furnishing better prepared teachers 
for these schools. 

We are rather interpreting than 
reproducing Mr. Sabin’s argu- 
ments and cannot, of course, follow 
him through his discussion of all 
the varied themes of his report, 
including Patriotism, Temperance 
Instruction, Educational Journal- 
ism, School Legislation (compara- 
tive view including some half-dozen 
states), Public 
School Architecture, Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, State Normal 
Schools, State University, etc., but 
can only commend it to the notice 
of all who are awake, or awaking, to 
the fact that education is immeas- 
urably the foremost interest which 
the Body Politic is to-day engaged 
in promoting. 


Free Libraries, 





= 
oe 


SENATOR COCKRELL and Repre- 
sentative Tracy, of Missouri, have 
set on foot in Congress a bill in- 
tended to secure to the University 
of the State of Missouri a grant of 
24,590 acres of land in the state ‘‘to 
reimburse the university for loss 
caused by the action of the Federal 
Government.’’ The equity of the 
bill is not questioned, and the bill 
ought to become a law at once. 

Similarly the bill ‘‘To make an 
equitable adjustment of the grants 
of land to the several states of the 
Union for seminaries of learning or 
universities’ has everything in its 
favor and no good reason against 
it. The bill will, if it becomes a 
law, give to our State University 
over a half million acres. These 
measures appear to be of unques- 





tionable wisdom, and should bey ; 
into effect at the earliest momegikth( 
The further proposition (Hg 
Bill No. 3618) to urge forward} 
various forms the improvement 
the U. S. Navy through extendj 
the efficiency of the department 









































naval engineering in our s 
universities is altogether 
: BY | 
mendable and of utmost imp. + 
Supe 
tance, as no one at present y 
possibly doubt. From at 
aren perintel 
Fla.) 
Dr. A. F. NIGHTENGALE, Supe rye H 


intendent of High Schools in Cir set 
cago, recently sent a circular @rgest 
inquiry to Of Higdtourse 0 
Schools, the purpose being gannot, 
gather information as to the rate rest 
of men to women in the Higg While 
Schools of the United States. @e™ 
summary of results (includis wan 
neither Chicago nor St. Louis)| waa 
; f : fy repre 
given in the February School R Listas 
view, with a promise of an artic aque 
by Dr. Nightengale, supplementag, ty 
and explanatory, in the Mardunes 
number. . The | 

Specimen answers to two quedp finis 
tions are given. To the _first§People 
‘‘Why do you employ more womegp intr 
than men?’’ the usual answer isgreasu 
To save money ; or, can get bette a 
women teachers for same money 
To the question: ‘‘Why do yj 
pay men more than women?’ sotifbitor 
answer: ‘‘We do not;’’ othetinetn 
say, ‘‘Their work is worth more; Rory 
others answer, ‘‘Custom.’’ 
real reason seems to be that mens 
well as women are needed, angpence 
good men cannot be had for tht 
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THE fever of insubordination anggsche 
violence recently manifested 1 in 
various colleges in the country #""*' 
evidence that youths are not to : 
trusted as men. It is also evident higt 





that many American youths am, 
laboring under the illusion that t® 9. 
be lawless is to be independettieon 
and that to be brutal is to be manlyfeou 





For such fevers the remedy is stem 3 
Civ 





discipline. 
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THE WORK OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
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BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, LL. D., 
Superintendent of St. Louis Schools. 


From an address delivered at the Su- 
perintendents’ meeting, Jacksonville, 
Fla.) 

The High School is the last step in 







>, Sup 


in (hj heir school education for by far the 
ular § The 
f Hig@ourse of study for the college classes 


rgest number of the pupils. 
‘ing g@annot, therefore, apply altogether to 
he ratigihe rest. 

> Hig While elementary education has the 
tes. bre-eminently psychological aim of de- 
cludis eloping the best powers of the child, 
higher education, such as tRe universi- 


ail ty represents, has for its aim the trans- 

. fission of the most lasting spiritual 

arti onquests of mankind to minds suffi- 

rip jently mature to grasp them in their 
Marg ullness. 

| The High School in its character as 

queg™ finishing school has been called the 


first#People’s University, because its aim is 
womegeo introduce the pupils to the spiritual 
rer jggeteasures of the race. It is the peo- 
bette ple’s university in regard to the fact, 
Iso, that its instruction is largely ele- 
mentary and popular. The mode of 
"Heaching the High School pupil must 


SOU itfer essentially from the college 
otheinethod because he lacks the prepara- 
Ore; @tory training which the college pre- 


Th supposes. The High School is a con- 


lena@tinuation of the elementary school; 
, angmence its work, while of a higher range, 
r thg@@aust be frequently elementary in pres- 


entation and drill. In the college the 
ourse may be elective; in the High 
n angschool it should be largely prescribed. 
d ig The aims of High School education 
ry i night be thus defined: 
1, The High School should communi- 


O 0 
ate to its pupils the elements of the 
highest culture—achievements of the 
race, 

at ty 


2.“It should bring the pupil into close 
len contact with the spiritual life of his 
nly country and his time. 

stem 63. It should awaken and widen the 
civic and higher human interests in 





the pupil, and arouse and stimulate the 

desire for an active life in their serv- 

ice. 

WHAT PRINCIPLE SHOULD DETER- 
MINE THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

In framing the course of study of a 
High School, three standpoints seem 
possible: 
demands of life, or, the greatest weight 
may be given to proficiency in leading 


We may consider chiefly the 


studies, or, highest emphasis may be 
laid on the growth and development 
of the learner and his highest interests. 
For the sake of brevity, let us call 
these the realistic, the scholastic and 
the ideal standpoints. It goes without 
saying that neither of these have ever 
been urged, to the exclusion of the rest, 
but more stress has been laid occa- 
sionally on one than on the others. 

A purely realistic principle in the 
sense of preparing for a special calling 
cannot well be applied to the High 
School because it would require a spe- 
cializing of instruction which a school 
for general education could not under- 
take. In fact, the prepara- 
tion for life 
the strongest individuality, 
and truth, good, attentive intelligence, 
quick-witted, thoughtful industry, and 
persevering power of application. 

The scholastic standpoint would de- 
termine the programme of the High 
School by setting forth the needs of 
each individual study from the stand- 
point of the special teacher, and letting 
the totality of such demands constitute 
The almost neces- 


best 
is that which develops 


honesty 


the course of study. 
sary consequence of this mode of in- 
quiry could be forstalled, since the con- 
ditions are clear. It would probably 
lead to an admirable and exhaustive 
statement of the educational needs and 
conditions of every study, that would 
be of great permanent value, and map 
out lines of teaching that might safely 
be followed. 

The specialist is likely to be keenly 
conscious of the immense field of his 
science and of its relative importance 
The 
also, 


compared with other branches. 


imperfections of the learner, 


whom he is instructing, appear to him 
more glaring. He will almost inevit- 
ably be driven to the conclusion that 
the pupil should have better prepara- 
tion before he begins his work in the 
High School, and that a larger share 


of time should be given to it after he 
has commenced the study. 

Unity of work is all the more neces- 
sary, because, while in the elementary 
school the pupil is all day long in one 
room and under the instruction of one 
teacher, he passes in the High School 
from room to room, and is taught by 
a number of persons; and the personal 
unity of the work ceases which instruc- 
It is all 
the more necessary that a unifying 
principle should underlie 
course of study. 


tion by one teacher implies. 


the whole 
FORMAL AND MATERIAL CULTURE. 

The distinction between formal and 
material culture is an important one, 
because it recognizes that instruction 
in any science must serve a double end. 
It must, in the first place, supply in- 
formation to the mind and add to the 
treasures of positive information; it 
must, on the other hand, through the 
mode of presentation, as well as 
through its content, give strength to 
the mind. 

In High School education the dyna- 
mic forces in each study, the elements 
which give power, should be empha- 
sized rather than the mere scholastic 
attainments. Any branch of learning 
thus taught gives proper preparation 
for life, because the soul is at once en- 
riched and invigorated, and _ the 
strength and worth of the individual 
are enhanced. 

High School education differs from 
that of the elementary school and from 
that of the college, yet partakes of 
either; it is the connecting link be 
tween the two radically different edu- 
cational principles which the extremes 
of school education, the primary schvol 
All educa- 
tion leads the mind to seize the world 
and hold it in spiritual grasp. The 
principal of the elementary school is 
that the world adjusts itself to the 
child in order that after a while the 


and the university, contain. 


youth may learn to adjust himself to 
the world. 
we select, 


In presenting information, 
we arrange, we 
us all contrivances and devices which 
ingenuity may indicate to help the 
child seize the elements of knowledge 
with his yet feeble grasp. As the 
household adjusts itself, in a measure, 
to the imperious baby, so serious 
science and the rigid world of knowl- 


we grade, 
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edge must be modified, and altered 
and rearranged, to be suitable to the 
childish taste and power of assimila 
tion. At the other end of the sechvoocl 
career stands the university, where tiie 
demand is made that the student fore 
go all his personal inclinations, his: love 
of ease, and compel his mental power 
to grasp the deepest thought, the most 
difficult system of science in its scien- 
tific indiependence, unadjusted to ie 
feeble strength of the after 
truth. While at the beginning of man’s 
education art predominates over mat 


seeker 


ter, the art of teaching over the mute 
rial for instruction (of which little can 
be given at a time, with much art in 
presenting it), there is, at the ena, ‘n 
university teaching, much matter and 
Midway 
between these two extremes stands the 


less artifice in presentation. 


High School, in which a method must 
prevail which, while still considering 
the learner's ditliculties, and, therfore, 
using the art of pedagogics in present- 
ing a subject, lays more and more em- 
phasis on the matter of instruction and 
less on pedagogical devices. 
COURSE OF STUDY OF 
SCHOOL. 
The High School continues, in the 
first place, the work of the elementary 
school; and, in the second place, it sup- 


THE HIGH 


plemeuts it by an entirely new range 
of work. 
ATTITUDE OF THE LEARNER. 

In the process of learning there is a 
double activity. Instruction makes the 
external world ideal, since every step 
in becoming acquainted with the mate- 
rial things in the world means that 
through the process of learning, 
beconie ideas. 
quires not only the process of receiving 
instruction, but also that other kind.of 
activity which starts with an idea and 


facts 
Learning, however, re- 


gives to it external expression through 
language, the exercise of skill, or some 
kind of work. Thus we find a second 
element in the process of learning by 
which the ideal within becomes an ex- 
ternal reality without. When the mind 
is receiving information the external is 
made internal; while any activity, writ- 
ing, or drawing, or speaking, or any 
kind of intelligent action makes the 
ideal actual and external. The proper 
play of these two sides constitutes the 
fullness of the educational process. As- 








similation and activity, or receptivity 
and spontaneity are the two poles 
around which the world of the school 
must revolve. Where one factor pre- 
dominates over the other teo much, re 
adjustment is needed. 

Over receptivity and spontaneity, the 
typical activity of intelligence and will, 
feeling hovers as a more or less distinet 
echo; it is the complement of every act 
of intelligence and volition. These three 
phases of the soul voli- 
must remain the triple 
aim of training in the High School. To 


intelligence, 
tion and feeling 


cultivate thought, energy and_ retine- 
ment, expresses perhaps, in a_ short 


way, the aim to be accomplished in 
these three directions. 
TRAINING OF THE WILL. 
raining of the will is, of course, im- 
plied in kind of 


every activity; 


whenever a task is imposed, when- 
ever a lesson is studied, and the pupil 
has to fix his attention on it, and per- 
haps forego the expected pleasure of 
an evening to devote himself to an iin- 
posed duty, will-training is involved. 
As character is fixed by life in the 
world, so will is influenced and formed 
by the life of the schoolroom, which 
should be made to resemble closely the 
life-relations which surround the pupil. 
Another important element in the will 
training of the High School is the iv- 
to an understanding of the ethical 
world, in Society and State. Instruc- 
tion in civics has been added within the 
last decade to the course of study of 
High Schools. Instruction in 
Ethics and the elements of mental phil- 
osophy would seem at least as necss- 


many 


sary, because the principles whicu un- 
derlie human action are worthy of the 
pupil’s study, and should be conipre 
hended by him as unalterable and fixed 


laws, reasonable and beneficent, to 
which the individual owes not ovly 
obedience, but active service. E‘hies, 


as well as civics, should be taught, be- 
cause the pupil will not ouis be a citi- 
but more emphatically, a human 
being; he should be led to think 
his duties, and not merely know 
through the routine of life, 

the studies which are 
cl allied to the will, and which 
subserve the idea of making the spirit- 
ual within real without the arts of ex- 
pression, should stand in a centrat 
place, extending from one end of the 
course to the other. There was an old 
definition of the difference between ele- 
mentary and higher education, which 
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said that elementary education wag, indispens? 
teach the pupil to absorb knowlely metical ir 
while higher education was to ingtry «hoo. ‘" 


him how to communicate it. While ty 
distinction drawn in this expressioy# 
hardly valid to-day, there is no doy 
that we expect as a result of higher 
ucation improvement in expressi,] ohild—due 
clearer, richer, m forcible | speed nat part 
writing, more logical in thought Au necessary 
more correct and beautiful in fory has a pla 
It seems an error to discontinue alti 
gether the practice of penmanshj 
after the pupil has entered the High o¢ th 
School. A good handwriting that dog physics | 
not offend ordinary aesthetic taste physiolo, 
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one of the characteristics of cultur for the | 
und should therefore not be neglecta eourse. 
in High School education. As a stud On the 
of expression, drawing, too, should rm eral hist 
tain its place as an obligatory stud place; b 
There is a peculiar connection betwee United § 
studies that cultivate the art of @ mentary 
pression and the life of the soul within spondin 
The physiological and mechanical ee§ gepool. 
ment involved in these studies seems ti gay, ec 
open nerve-Channels from the brain ty foregro' 
the external world, by which the sou tory tat 
finds a readier way to manifest itself child a 
and grow in strength and activity. Th joyeloy 
study of expression is of higher tha tyrity « 
merely formal value; it reacts on all preben 
the modes of receptivity. Knowl oj que 
edge becomes assimilated more easily§ jentar 
and more thoroughly when there is aB ne-yo) 
corresponding activity in which it 8B somew 
put to use. Drawing necessitates keen-§ tory o} 
er observation; expression through i tie 
Janguage require, earer ideas: thu history 
spontaneity belp eceptivity, and aH to liter 
tivity helps assimilation. Besi 
As a further study in the direction 8 ments 
volitional training gymnastics and CalB pave ; 
isthenics should not be denied a placeB yy, a 
Turning now to the side of receph ing 
tivity, or to the studies in which the§ also 1 
pupil assimilates information. Physi sight 
ology perhaps should be placed earliest whict 
in the course. Its importance for of py 
the pupil renders it desirable with 
that all, even those that — leavell jeg, 


the school after the first year, should} gthic 
partake of this instruction. The ana- being 
tomical element in physiology should mors 
be limited, and those subjects most tyre 
necessary for self-preservation (espeeB ethic 
ially Hygiene) should occupy the prin and 


cipal place. The principal topics should AI 


be, how to take care of the body inf} gene 
health and disease, together with some § grar 
information concerning the treatment it, is 
of ordinary accidents, and perhaps § yelp 
some ideas in connection with nursing § ojep 
the sick. Life interests should predom- § ,,),, 


inate over scholastic interests. 
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Algebra and plane geometry form the 
indispensable continuation of the arith- 
metical instruction in the elementary 
ghool. The psychological importance 
of algebra lies in the pure mathemati- 
cal reasoning which it requires. While 
objective teaching is needed at the out- 
gt—when the matter the 
child—due emphasis must be laid on 
that part which gives the peculiar and 
necessary training for which the study 
has a place in the High School curric- 
ylum, namely, strict and clear reason 


is new to 


ing. 

Of the Natural botany, 
physics and chemistry, together with 
physiology or biology, seem sufficient 
for the four years of the High School 
course. 

On the side of the humanities, gen- 
eral history should occupy a prominent 
place; but 1 would add to it lessons in 
United States history, of much less ele- 


Sciences, 


mentary character than the corre- 
sponding study in the elementary 
school. In the political life of our own 


day, economic questions stand in the 
foreground. While the elements of his- 
tory taught in the lower schools give a 
child a good idea of the growth and 
development of our institutions, a ma- 
turity of mind is required for the com- 
prehension of the economic and _ politi- 
cal questions which the pupil in the ele- 
mentary not A 
one-volume history of the United States, 
somewhat in the style of Green's His- 
tory of England, with more stress laid 
on the last fifty years than on earlier 
history, would be a valuable addition 
to literature. 

Besides Ethics, the study of the ele- 
ments of mental philosophy should 
have a place in the High School; both 
account the peculiar train- 
which this study and 
also because it produces a deeper in- 
sight into those profound problems 
which have always formed the center 
¢ human thought. Connected there- 
with should in Eth- 
ies, including rules of conduct. 
Ethics will not make a human 
being moral, but it will deepen 
moral convictions by showing the na- 
ture of ethical obligation, and making 
ethical relations and principles clear 
and definite. 

Another study in which the High 
School should continue the work of the 
grammar school, and also supplement 
it, is that of Art. The art-feeling is de- 
veloped in the form of music in the 
elementary school; in the High School 
. should contin- 


school does POSSESS. 


on of 


ing vives, 


be lessons 


musical instruction be 


ued, and raised to a higher level. 
There is another side of Art, 
which the High School cannot 
well neglect: Representative Art. 


If drawing lessons form part of the 
curriculum they should be connected 
with the history of ornament and his- 
torical design. The study of history of 
art, grouped around representative 
paintings, or works of architecture and 
sculpture, should be embodied in the 
course. In one form, at least, art is 
studied in High School in the 
country—in the form of literature, of 
perhaps the artistic the 
sense of the beautiful, should receive 
additional emphasis. 

Language was mentioned before as a 
move of expression; it should be spoken 
of as a subject of information, also. In 
the High School the study of gram- 
mar should be extended iu two direc- 
tions. It should rise to the study of 
style and rhetoric, and it should also 


every 


which side, 


trace briefly the historical development 
of the language. In.the study of litera- 
ture great progress has been made in 
the last ten or twelve years by bringing 
the children into direct contact with the 
great authors of the English tongue. 
In the selection of authors a historical 
principle should be observed; that is to 
say, that when the four years of High 


School reading are summed up they 
shall contain the typical authors 
of various periods of, English litera- 


ture; laying stress on more recent pe- 
riods and reserving the few authors 
of olden times, Chaucer aud Spencer, 
for the Senior year. 

English literature, like the Greek, has 
the good fortune of having one grand- 
est representative. Just as with the 
Greek boy the study of Homer was an 
education in itself, so for the English 
or American High School boy or girl, 
the study of Shakespeare contains the 
elements of the grandest literary edu- 
“ation. While Shakespeare is read in- 
cidentally, with other authors, in every 
High School in the land, it seems as if 
he should be made the special object of 
study for a longer period; say, for a 
whole year, with two or three lessons 
per week in the Senior class. He is in 
truth all mankind’s epitome. When 
a knowledge of literature has been ob- 
tained through three years’ reading of 
authors, it is proper and right that the 
development, the law of historic prog- 
ress, should be studied; and a brief his- 
tory of literature seems a fitting close 
for the reading of authors. 

At least one foreign language should 
be required in the High School. To be 


conversant with one tongue only means 
to be enclosed within the more or less 
close walls of one civilization, without 
being able to look upon the human world 
beyond by direct inspection. The study 
of another tongue leads to a better ac- 
quaintance with one’s own. 

It that an additional 
language means an additional soul. To 
the student who masters any foreign 
tongue a new world opens. His vocab- 
ulary becomes more copious and 
choice; he attains a clearness and pre- 
cision in the use of English that could 
not otherwise be obtained. Every Lat- 
in, French or German word which he 
looks up in his dictionary has several 
English equivalents, and the choice 
which he is compelled to make requires 
a distinction between synonymous 
terms and kindred ideas, and makes 
him conscious of the finer shades of 
difference in their meaning. 


has been said 


THE 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
STUDIES. 
The four years of the High School 
usually cover the last steps in the 


transition from childhood to manhood, 
with the almost sudden mental changes 
which this implies. This enables the 
High School to place at the end of its 
caurse those studies which require ma- 
ture power, and which appeal to the 
adult’s interests rather than the child’s. 
The principles which determine the ar- 
rangement of studies may be briefly 
summed up as those of Importance, of 
Interdependence and of Difficulty or 
Interest. To _ illustrate: Physiology 
should be placed in the first year on 
account of its universal importance for 
the conduct of life. Algebra is placed 
in the first year, and Physics in the 
second, because the latter pre-supposes 
a knowledge of Algebra. 

The history of English literature is 
placed in the Senior year because the 
basis for its generalizations must be 
supplied by the reading of authors in 
the earlier years; moreover, the tracing 
of relations between literary and histor- 
ical phenomena is a fit task for the 
mature mind. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SELECTION. 


Besides the distribution of the stud- 
ies over the four years, a further prob- 
lem needs consideration, namely, what 
part of the whole subject matter should 
be presented. In the inductive and po- 
litical sciences, in particular, the field 
of knowledge is practically endless in 
every direction, and a law of limitation 
becomes a necessity. ‘Lue whole field of 
science cannot be covered by instrue- 


. 
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tion, and some principle of selection 
must be found. We might single out a 
few leading topics, e. g., 20 or 30 typical 
experiments in physics or chemistry; 
or, to illustrate in another direction, 10 
or 12 authors in English literature, and 
teach these very limited selections 
with scholarly thoroughness, rendering 
the limited ground that is covered by 
instruction the type of the whole realm 
of knowledge beyond, and making the 
method used a key by which the pupil 
may unlock the other chambers in the 
house of science. If the whole realm 
of knowledge cannot be conquered, a 
part at least may be so taught that the 
known is the type of, and becomes the 
key to the unknown. 

The study of natural science loses 
its value as a means of cultivating the 
faculties when the method applied fails 
to lead to the observation of, and ex- 
perimenting with the objects of nature. 
The tools which Providence has given 
to man for his life in nature, are his 
senses and his hands. Instruction in 
science becomes unprofitable, and is 
contrary to nature when it is not based 
on the observation and activity of the 
pupil. Just as necessary as an ac- 
quaintance with the archetypal forms 
of nature by direct inspection and of 
the observational facts by direct exper- 
iment, is the unifying reasoning pro- 
cess. Not only the typical facts, but the 
leading lines of the whole field of the 
study should be surveyed. 

These leading lines, however, can- 
not always be taught by experiment 
performed by the pupil himself, but he 
must receive some truths at second- 
hand through experiments which he 
witnesses but does not perform, and 
by literary communication through 


text-book and lecture. The total 
elimination of text-book study 
by laboratory work would be 
an extreme that does not 


commend itself. The individual scien- 
tist who does not know a hundredfold 
more of nature than he has learned 
from his own personal experimenting 
would be comparatively ignorant. 
Thoroughness in a limited field is not 
at all opposed to a certain comprehen- 
siveness of information. It is in fact 
aided by a general acquaintance with 
the leading lines of the subject. These 
considerations will help to formulate 
the principle of presentation in High 
School work. There should be, in the 
first place, the thorough study of de- 
tail in connection with some typical 


subjects, limited in number. There 
should be, in the second place, the 


study of leading lines and the compre- 
hensive survey of important principles 
and laws. This principle is of almost 
universal application. In the sciences 
it woud mean the proper combination 
of laboratory and text-book work, with 
perhaps a preponderance of the latter. 
In literature it would mean a ‘prelim- 
inary study of authors, followed by the 
history of literature. In history it 
would imply a survey of general his- 
tory, followed, not preceded, by what 
has been called the “intensive” study of 
some period. The proper selection for 
the latter purpose would be the history 
of the United States in its political and 
economic features since the adoption 
of the Constitution. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF TREATMENT. 


The tone of the High School in les- 
sons and conduct should be manly. The 
instruction and discipline which it im- 
parts should be worth a man’s time to 
give or take, and worthy of adult intel- 


ligence and effort. In handing the 
treasures of learning to the little 
child of the elementary school, the 


teacher has to stoop so that the child 
may be able to reach his gifts. In teach- 
ing mature youths, the teacher must 
stand erect and cause the youth to lift 
himself toward the gift held out to him 
from the height of manhood. Thus 
only will he learn to grow. The lower 
classes of the High School still repre- 
sent childhood, the older classes the 
youthful adult. The method of teach- 
ing should correspond to these condi- 
tions of nature, and rise from element- 
ary and early beginnings to scholarly 
interest and effort. A manly tone 
should permeate the whole school. The 
duties of citizenship should be distinct- 
ly foreshadowed by the spirit of the 
discipline. While the teacher’s Will 
was largely the rule of the elementary 
school, the governing powers of the 
High School should be obedience to rea- 
sonable law, based on the exigencies 
of the work, and a proper respect for 
the rights of others. The impersonal ele- 
rights of others. The impersonal ele- 
ment of law gradually supersedes per- 
sonal authority. In instruction, too, 
the tone should be manly. The High 
School pupil shows in his social life in- 
stinctively where he belongs. He grav- 
itates naturally toward the adult. The 
boy or girl seeks more freely the so- 
ciety of those older than himself. His 
relation to his parents changes from 
submission to companionship. The cir- 
cle of his interests coincides more and 
more with that of the adult. His home 
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life has changed, and he is charged) 
not a few cases with the duties and p 
sponsibilities of a grown person. Scho 
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had better recognize these facts of lit 
and turn its steps in the same dire, 
tion. The age of the High School p, 
pils, advanced as our statistics showy— The 4q 


to be, suggests their treatment. Tha What us 
will be as old when they finish th 
course as the college graduate was, 
few generations ago. A glance at th What be 








icans of the earlier part of the centun way do 
shows this fact. Motley and Banenth | 
graduated at the age of 17; Longfelloy, 
Emerson and Whitney, the philologist 
graduated from Bowdoin, Harvard ani ‘ 
Williams colleges at 18; Daniel Web questior 


































































for life and be a failure. The opp, 
site course is the one which the High 
School should purste with the grad¢ 
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strong desire for activity in the worl 
of reality. 

During the years that a pupil is ip 
the High School, the saying of Terence 
should apply to him: “He is a man 
and nothing that relates to man shoul 
be without interest to him.” 
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concludes a thoughtful editorial on 
‘*Men as Teachers’’ with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 















































in faith, fitness and skill, but that 
men have been endowed by their 







themselves of these powers would 2am 
be a mistake on the part of those Wae 
who aim at the highest efforts re-™ thi 
gardless of the question of sex.’’ Blite 
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VALUE OF HISTORICAL READING. 
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Scholl »y GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, LL. D. 
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pu 
how’ The question is often asked: 
Re What use to any individual is a 
sh t ; : 
wal nowledge of the facts of history? 




















What bearing upon everyday life 
has such knowledge, or in what 
way does it promote the happi- 
ness or contribute to the success 
of its possessor? Any satisfac- 
tory answer to these or similar 
questions must depend largely up- 
om the intelligence of the ques- 
joner; for no answer can meet 
injuypthe needs of all grades of intellec- 
youtiftual development. 
» ai The study of history is one 
ationBamong the many educational de- 
ridcfvices for extending the range of 
nreP ental vision, for invigorating the 
UnliF ental faculties; for maturing the 
High judgment; for intensifying our hu- 
grag man sympathies; for improving 
1, ypour logical powers and our power 
o thyof verbal expression. 
rest To what extent any or all of 
ith sfthese results are realized must al- 
worliways depend upon what we read, 
how we read and the capacity of 
the reader for improvement. It 
need not be argued that candid 
and capable minds are certain to 
derive great benefit from reading 
history. To argue such a ques- 
tion would be to impugn the in- 
rk),ptelligence of our readers; but it 
1 on™may not be so obvious that the 
fol @student of average ability and 
earnestness is likely to find in his- 
eac-@orical studies these, or any other, 
medm benefits sufficient to warrant him 
1 amin giving such studies any consid- 
ked erable attention. 
that™® Reading history merely to sat- 
heirm isfy curiosity, or to seem well in- 
tom formed, will go but a little ways 
vail®toward achieving the _ results 
uld@named. The time and money 
ose Wasted on these purposes is some- 
re-@thing prodigious in the field of 
’ Bliterature, and the meager results 
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of such reading have had much to 

do in inspiring doubt as to the 

value of reading history at all. 
IT. 

There are those who think that 
history has no use, and there are 
those who think that history has 
many uses. Were we compelled 
to choose between the two, we 
would choose the latter alterna- 
tive; and evidence is abundant in 
support of the following propo- 
sitions: 

ist. The study of history calls 
into active operation, and, there- 
fore, cultivates memory. 

2d. The study of history sharp- 
ens and strengthens the reason- 
ing powers: 

3d. The study of history culti- 
vates the imagination. 

4th. The study of history 
strengthens and matures the judg- 
ment. 

Sth. The study of history ex- 
tends the horizon of our intellect- 
ual vision. 


6th. The study of history cul- 
tivates the habit of sound and 
comprehensive generalization. 


7th. The study of history culti- 
vates the habit of clear, concise, 
vigorous and polished expression. 


8th. The study of history in- 
spires a love for knowledge by 
contact with the great thoughts 
of the great men of all ages. 


9th. The study of history con- 
firms our confidence in the value 
of right conduct by the steady, 
though sometimes tortuous, ad- 
vance of nations along those lines 
of development which lead from 
barbarism to civilization. 

10th. The study of history gives 
us a deeper insight into the mo- 
tives which underlie human con- 
duct, and a wider command over 
those instrumentalities which con- 
stitute the most potent factors in 
molding and directing human 
conduct and building up human 
character. 


Ii. 


History has its moral lessons, 
as well as its lessons of a social 
and political nature; and rules for 
regulating human conduct can be 
deduced in abundance from its 
rays. And one of the many gen- 
eral lessons which history teaches 
is: That when any people sink to 
a condition in which integrity is 
held to be ridiculous, and common 
modesty is treated with con- 
tempt, the moral vitality of that 
people is at a low ebb, and its re- 
generation is quite impossible, ex- 
cept by means of some political or 
religious convulsion. History 
teaches, too, that if men would 
follow their reason, instead of fol- 
lowing their ‘mpulses, in deter- 
mining their cule of action, many 
social and _ political disasters 
which, from time to time, over- 
whelm us might be avoided, and 
many human lives which now find 
a tragic end would be made both 
happy and useful. 


History teaches that, having 
been led astray by our impulses 
during many centuries, great rev- 
olutions, .social, moral, political 
and industrial, seem necessary to 
assert the supremacy of right over 
might; to assert the supremacy of 
intelligence over prejudice; to 
assert the supremacy of the peo- 
ple over the usurpations of au- 
thority; to herald new ideas and 
larger liberty by furnishing new 
interpretations of old facts, and 
by the exposure of fallacies in- 
volved in old theories. 


The establishment of these 
propositions will leave the value 
of historical studies no longer in 
doubt. 


St. Louis, Feb. 20, 1896. 


<at> ~<die 
A <oo 


Spring goods arriving daily at the big 
store, Famous, corner Broadway and 
Morgan. A walk through the store is a 
pleasurable and profitable experience 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON SIM-3 
PLICITY. 


BY OTTO M. SANKEY. 


Your editorial on simplicity in 
February number has been quite 
suggestive, and with your kind 
permission I will undertake to 
draw out a few points of special 
importance. 

In the first place, I beg to ob 
serve that while things are nat- 
urally complex because divisible, 
mind is ever simple, and so is 
thought.. -For we must note that 
it is mind whence originates the 
complexity of things and of hu 
man knowledge. However we 
may take the universe into view, 
there is one idea running through 
it all. And this idea is infinitely 
simple. It is pure being and pure 
art. Therein are no germinal 
processes. The possible 
necessarily be preceded by the 
actual, both as precedent to the 
possible and as the motor to the 
latter’s entering existence. This 
latter, then, must be complex, 
since at least two factors 
essential, substance and a form- 
giving power. Hence complexity 
arises through defect. 

A lucky thought it was to des- 
ignate metaphysics as a more than 
usually obstinate attempt to think 
clearly. Let us try it on the fol- 
lowing knot: Is the absolutely 
simple the absolutely nonexistent, 
and can we in that light convert 
unity and simplicity? I do not 
see how we can have the idea of 
a one, of unity, without (suppos- 
ing at least) some concrete form 
or letter, said eus rationis. And 
while unity simply refers to num- 
ber without regarding substance, 
simplicity also takes the sub- 
stance in view. Hence a simple 
being is but of (not composed of) 
and hence indivisible 
stance. More than this, space re 
lations do not and cannot affect 


must 


are 


one, sub- 





it, since, being indivisible, both 
mechanically and chemically, it 
occupies no space. And this be- 
ing in its highest sense, and of 
which we can be fully conscious 
is—God. 
relatively complex, since the uni- 
verse, with all its numberless va- 
riety of phenomena and processes, 
imitates Him and depicts His in- 


All else, it is true, is 


tentions. He is prototype; all 
else is ectype. 

Again, with regard to simplicity 
of knowledge and relative degree 
of complexity, it is but fair to say 
that the first glimmerings of real- 
ity without are but made up of 
two items, being and thing. Later 
on the scale is turned to thing and 
being. These first aspects are 
truly simple considered for them- 
selves, because most general; be- 
ing covering all existence, and 
thing the next subgenus, material 
existence. Being practically, 
though hot in human experience, 
exists without necessitating the 
thing; but the thing cannot be 
without the being, though human 
theory may invent. (The intelli- 
gible movements of a thing never 
make a thing). But it is this, by 
the combination of being and 
thing, that the first complexity re- 
sults, since the first is given to the 
latter. Now, it does not lie with- 
in the child’s bosom to conceive of 
this or that thing out of its own 
mind, but 
and why 
been 


to seek for the what 
when the thing has 
noted, this, through 
complex process, leads to the sim- 
ple, as it begins ther.with. The 
more true philosophy, i. e., that 
based equally both on a priori and 
a posteriori principles, nears the 
ultima causa rerunn, the simpler 
it becomes. The drop 
from view and being, self-active 
All other things 
resolve themselves into accident- 


and 


thinys 
being remain. 


als. conditions and occasions. 


This is not without analogy in 


the everyday world, and especi- 


ally at school. 

complex thing you please, and yu 
will find a central connecting idy 
running through all, and aboy 
which all else clusters. It is thi 
that is the true text of a teacher; 
ability so to keep the pupil in hj 
study as never to lose sight ¢ 
that connection. The complexity 
of function, whether in the a} 
stract, as in mathematics, or jj 
the concrete, as in the natural g¢. 
ences, leads in either case to th 
simplest end, infinity. I would 
indeed, feel sadly disappointed jf 
this zero. Ani 
then is the soul a physically divis 


were absolute 
ible, and hence complex thing? 


There is yet another point 
Take th 


notion of red, blue, strong, ete, 


Every idea is simple. 


from the concrete, or just, true 
kind, from the abstract, and what 
do you 
simplicium. 

ter into the complex relations of 
things and of man does not alter 
the case. Again, all individual 
notions and concepts are simple, 
for each is one for itself, and finds 
no exact identity anywhere. Wer 
this principle universally 
observed, en masse 


have? 


more 
teaching 
would soon cease. 
Now, to teach in a simple map 
ner means to hold the one central 
idea of the subject always befor 
the mind. In teaching fractions, 
let the thought be foremost that 
the whole process is but retro 
gressive, based on the divisibility 
of one (1), the end being unity ani 
never zero; when, for example, 
teaching ocean currents in geog 
raphy, let the idea of thermal in 
fluence be foremost; in algebra, 
that we may assume a name for 
any so far indefinite quantity, one 
of the simplest ideas of all. That 
younger pupils become perplex 
at such an indefinite notion, lies 
in the fact of their having started 
in the complex, and thus finding 
it difficult to have a notion with 
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outa tangible concept. All train- 
ing and schooling, both in early 
and in later life, tends to simplify, 
ie, not only to make things ap- 
pear simple from our having 
mastered them, but really so, and 
in their essence. 

If some of my thoughts seem 
gmewhat obliquely to those ex- 
pressed in the Journal, it is hoped 
this may serve to arouse vet more 
earnest thought on this weighty 
problem, Simplicity. 


[Pror. SANKEyY's last word ad- 
mits that the ‘‘problem’’ of ‘‘Sim- 
plicity’’ is a ‘‘weighty’’ one. But 
toadmit that it is a problem at all 
is to admit that the very idea of 
“Simplicity’’ is full ofcomplexity,”’ 
which was the central point in the 
editorial in question. 

His contention that ‘‘mind is 
ever simple and so is thought,”’ 
will find little to confirm it in the 
history of speculative inquiry. In- 
deed our correspondent’s whole 
dificulty appears to arise partly 
from a failure to distinguish with 
sufficient care between the complex 
and the compound, and partly from 
misapprehension of the true rela- 
tion between unity and multiplicity. 
Mind is not compound (and hence 
dissoluble); it 7s complex—a self- 
differentiating ove, which by that 
fact is also many. Further, a ‘‘com- 
plex sentence’’ is certainly the ob- 
jective form of a complex thought, 
which nevertheless is ove whole 
thought. And even the ‘‘simplest’’ 
sentence is still a sentence only as 
being at once subject and predi- 
cate—the unity of diverse elements. 
E Pluribus Unum is, in fact, not 
merely the motto of the American 
nation, it is the universal formula 
of the Thought of the World. 

To those who-have not disposed 
of this difficulty of the relation of 
the Simple to the Complex, and 
of Unity to Plurality, we commend 
Plato’s Parmenides as a dissolvent, 


and Hegel’s Logic as a solvent.— 
EDITOR. | 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


The Secret of His Success in Life— 
A Talk to Boys. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 

Few men, probably, of late 
years have had a nobler reputa- 
tion, stood higher in their profes- 
sion or fairer before the world 
than Admiral Farragut, whose 
statue has lately been unveiled in 
Washington. Let me tell you a 
little incident which throws great 
light upon his career, from which 
many lessons may be drawn, but 
from which [ will only ask you to 
notice the underlying principles 
which brought such signal suc- 
cess to his life. 

In a recent conversation, Ad- 
miral Farragut said: “When I 
was ten vears of age I was with 
my father on board a man of war. 
I had qualities that I 
thought made a man of me. I 
could swear like an old salt, could 
drink as stiff a glass of grog as if 
I had doubled Cape Horn, and 
could smoke like a locomotive. I 
was great at cards, and fond of 
gaming in every shape. At the 
close of dinner one day my father 
turned everybody out of the cabin, 
locked the door and said to me: 

“David, what do you mean to 
be?’ 

“*T mean to follow the sea.’ 

“Follow the sea! yes, to be a 
poor, miserable, drunken sailor 
before the mast, be kicked and 
cuffed about the world, and die in 
some fever hospital in a foreign 
clime.’ 

“ ‘No,’ 


some 


said TI, ‘lll tread the 


* quarter-deck, and command, as 


you do.’ 

“‘No, David; no boy ever trod 
the quarterdeck with such prin- 
ciples as you have,andsuch habits 
as you exhibit. You'll have to 
change your whole course of life 
if you ever become a man.’ 


FARRAGUT. 

“My father left me and went on 
deck. I was stunned with the re- 
buke, and overwhelmed with mor- 
tification. ‘A poor, miserable, 
drunken sailor before the mast! 
Be kicked and cuffed about the 
world and die in some fever hos- 
pital’ That’s my fate, is it. Vl 
change my life, and change it at 
once. I will never utter another 
oath; I will never drink another 
drop of intoxicating liquor; I will 
never gamble. I have kept these 
three vows to this hour. Shortly 
afterwards I became a Christian. 
That act was the turning point in 
my destiny.” 

Now, my young friends, what 
underlies this story? What do 
you discover besides the simple 
narrative? 

As I read this incident, and re- 
read it, and pondered upon it, a 
profound impression of its hid- 
den meaning, of its deep signifi- 
cance, came over me. I could 
“read between the lines” some- , 
thing not printed on the page. I 
saw plainly stated three import- 
ant principles; and still further 
on three more were discovered. 
The first three were the funda- 
mental principles of success, the 
foundation upon which the super- 
structure of a useful and pros- 
perous career was builded. The 
second three were like unto them, 
and without which the first would 
have been rendered null and void. 
I read (1) that Admiral Farragut 
had a good character. Ah! boys, 
character is of primary import- 
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ance. We can none of us achieve 
much worth achieving without a 
good character; that which can 
be depended on in an emergency: 
that which is pure and bold and 
true and good. Then (2) I notice 
in his life, as it has been placed 
before the world, that Admiral 
Farragut had real ability—intel- 
lect, mind, brains. He was no 
commonplace man in his mental 
caliber. He had talent. He also 
had (3) ambition. He could never 
have acquired the world-wide rep 
utation he did without a high and 
noble ambition. He proposed to 
accomplish something worthy in 
life, and he did. Had he not had 
a laudible ambition, he would 
never have made such a brilliant 
record. 

Butthese three important points 
are not the only ones that stand 
out in his life. Three other quali- 
ties are apparent. It is clear that 
Admirable Farragut could never 
have gained his remarkable repu- 
tation without hard and laborious 
service. He had the quality of 
(1) industry. He improved his op- 
portunities He became familiar 
with all history that related to his 
profession. It is related of him 
that, during a year’s residence in 
Tunis, our Consul, Mr. Charles 
Folsom, directed his studies, and 
“gave him a thirst for informa- 
tion,” which, as Mrs. Farragut 
says in a letter, “as his eyes are 
not strong, kept all his household 
busy reading to him.” His knowl- 
edge was varied, and in matters 
relating to his profession pro- 
found. He was one of the best 
linguists in the navy. Success 
comes not from chance, or from 
talent alone. It is won by fight- 
ing for it. It is achieved. No 
great thing is done, no great prize 
won, no remarkable success at- 


tained, without hard work. 

But I have known hard workers 
not to succeed. I have in mind 
several boys of my acquaintance 





who work hard enough. They 
will fire up like a rocket, and 
make a bluster and a sputtering, 
and go off with a whiz and a whir 
which you would think sufficient 
to move the world; but soon the 
light goes out suddenly, and the 
résult is a burnt stick. They are 
at work to-day on one thing and 
They lack 
Not so, how- 
ever, David Farragut; he had not 
only industry, but he had persist- 


to-morrow on another. 


(2) perseverance. 


ence; he was steady, earnest, per- 
severing, year in and year out; he 
worked on quietly and faithfully 
till he had risen from midshipman 
to lieutenant, commander, captain 
and rear admiral. Still there is 
lacking one other element to his 
He had labored faith- 
fully and perseveringly for many 


success. 


years and had acquired no great 
reputation, no fame. He had not 
made a great name, but he had (3) 
patience to wait for the results. 
The war finally came, and he 
was thrown into actual service. 
He could now exhibit the quali- 
ties he had been acquiring during 
the long years of peace. 
now tried and was found 
wanting. He had entered the 
navy before he was ten years old, 


He was 
not 


yet he was past sixty when he 
found the opportunity to distin- 
guish himself by exhibiting those 
qualities and that breadth of 
judgment which had been so long 
maturing. Ah! my young friends, 
we must learn to be patient and 
to wait for results. They will 
come in God’s good time. Many 
a young man wants to jump at 
one bound to the top of the lad- 
der; yet that is a dangerous ex- 
periment. It is better to climb 
one round at a time, and the long- 
er the ladder the higher our con- 
tinued climbing brings us. 

Now, Admiral Farragut had (1) 
character; (2) ability; (3) ambi- 
tion; and he had also (1) industry; 


— oe 


(2) perseverance; (5) patience, ij coLLEC 
won great distinction, and, sing 


M 
there was no proper rank in th As Sta 
navy for him, the grade of Aj more tt 


miral was created for him whovf jected 

name had become a householiff jestiny’ 
word throughout the land. YB gchools 
died as he had lived, a Christigff reduced 
gentleman, and mourned by th denomi 


whole nation. In battle he wap : 
y : un 

as fearless as Nelson, in pubie® " 
: ° ° urge’ 

virtue and patriotism not excell ve i 

denom 


by the greatest heroes of a stmos 
tiquity, while in his spotless punk ;, the 
ty of character he rivaled the jj 


lustrious 


Ont 
Then§ knows 
are Many naval names dear to th state s 
American heart, but ligiou 


Collingwood. 
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“A brighter name must dim theif 
light 
With more than noontide ray 
The viking of the river fight, 
The conqueror of the bay. 


Shape not for him the 
form, 
Let never bronze be cast, 
But paint him in the battle storm 


Lashed to his flagship’s mast’ 


marble 





Let me assure you, one and all 
that any young man to whom Gol 
shall give life and health, if bk 
displays these six attributes it 
due proportion and extent, is jus 
as sure of success ‘n life as the 
sun is to rise to-morrow morning 

One may attain fair, or eve 
brilliant success in some direction 
without a harmonious develop 
ment of all six of these attributes, 
although it is by no means sure 
But one who has all of these qual: 
ities need give himself no uneasi: 
ness as to results. They are cer 
tain; but let him patiently bide 
the time. 
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Teachers in the public schools, wher 
do you buy your wearing apparel? Fs 












a 
mous, corner Broadway and Morgat, tl 
make an extraordinary bid for you 

trade. In addition to offering you thm © 
largest assortment, greatest variety ani g 
absolutely lowest price, we offer a spe , 
cial discount to teachers in the public 

schools and open accounts with them® 3 





Our Economy Basement is chock full of 
snaps inthe way of house furnishing 
goods,china and granite wear. Famous, 
corner Broadway and Morgan. 
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(OLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY NOTES. 





MISSOURI BIBLE COLLEGE. 

As State Education becomes more and 
more thoroughly organized and per- 
fected it would seem but manifest 
destiny that private and denominational 
schools should become correspondingly 
reduced in number. Meanwhile the 
denominational school, as has already 
been urged in this Journal, has a valid 
ground of existence. But also, as was 
urged, the characteristic value of the 
denominational school is in the religious 
atmosphere which finds its natural focus 
inthe theological department. 

On the other hand it is, as every one 
knows, one of the chief criticisms upon 
state schools, that they ignore the re- 
ligious element and thus at least bear 
the appearance of being ‘‘Godless 
schools.”’ One significant practical 
answer to such criticism is presented 
in the founding of the theological 
schools by the various denominations 
in connection with the State University. 
As that institution develops into its 
true character and strength as the 
natural organic center of all the educa- 
tional interests of the state, it is but 
inevitable that in its total attendance 
each of the leading denominations will 
be represented by an increasing number 
of students. 

At the same time it is evident that the 
several denominations can safely rely 
upon the State University to furnish the 
best possible facilities for the whole 
range of education in its secular char- 
acter. Hence they can each with per- 
fect security concentrate whatever 
money and talent they may haveat their 
disposal for educational purposes inthe 
building up of a strong theological 
school in immediate connection with, 
while yet wholly independent of, the 
great State University. 

What appears so reasonable upon the 
face of it could hardly fail of actual 
realization ; and the recent establish- 
ment, by the Church of the Disciples, of 
a theological school in connection with 
the University of the State of Missouri 
can only be looked upon as the first 
step in the process of grouping theo- 
logical schools of all denominations 
around that natural center. And such 
close connection cannot but result in 
increasingly pronounced open commun- 
on of the various sects, to the enlarging 
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of the views and to the softening of the 
tempers of all concerned. 

As pointed out, too, by Dr. Jesse, 
President of the State University, in his 
happy address at the opening of the 
school, this is not a new experiment. 
Such schools have for many years been 
known in England, in Canada and in 
America. And we may add that no 
other single movement would seem to 
promise so much in preparing the way 
for the practical federation of all—at 
least of all the Protestant denominations 
of the one great Christian Church. 

The President of the new ‘‘Bible Col- 
lege,’? Elder W. T. Moore, D.D., isa 
man of extended scholarship and large 
experience, and the whole enterprise 
appears predestined to abundant suc- 
cess. 

(We are indebted to the Columbia, 
Missouri, Herald, for a full account of 
the inauguration ceremonies. ) 





THE University of the State of Mis- 
souri has issued in handsome quarto 
form a pamphlet of some fifty pages 
giving the order of exercises and ad- 
dresses on occasion of the dedication of 
the new buildings of the university last 
June. 





STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

REv. J. W. Monser, the librarian of 
the university, reports the library to be 
in a flourishing condition. There were 
sixty-one volumes saved out of the fire. 
Since the fire there has been added 
some 20,000 volumes and the number 
is being daily increased. 

The library is one of the finest equip- 
ped in the United States. The book 
stacks are of the latest design, having 
been patented less than a year ago by 
Wilson Brothers, of Chicago. The 
shelves are so arranged that the height 
may be adjusted by a key. With the 
exception of one private library there 
is no other of the kind in the state..— 
Missouri Statesman, (Columbia.) 





The University of Tennessee has se- 
cured u very valuable part of the Edu- 
eational Exhibit from the dismantled 
Exposition at Atlanta. Some of this 
material was given by the Govern- 


ment, but a large part was presented 
by firms and schools making exhibits. 
The university has a flourishing nor- 
mal department, and it is in connection 
with this department that most of the 
material will be used. 





SCHOOL NOTES. 


THE Perry lecture course in Art, given 
in the Auditorium of the St. Louis High 
School, has proven a very gratifying 
success. The movement is due to the 
active energy of the moving spirits of 
the Art Section of the Wednesday Club 
in general, and to Miss Fruchte, Mrs. 
Riley and Mrs. James A. Harris, in 


particular. The first lecture given 
by Mr. Perry was under the aus- 
pices of the St. Louis Society of 


Pedagogy at its regular monthly meet- 
ing, Feb. 17th, After music beautifully 
rendered by Mr. Robyn, Miss A. C 

Fruchte—whose name was on the com- 
mittee’s regular programme forthis eve- 
ning, but who asked to have Mr. Perry’s 
lecture substituted for her own—gave a 
short and effective talk, referring to the 
work of the Wednesday Club and to that 
of the Society of Pedagogy, following 
which came the lecture by Mr. Perry, of 
the Pratt Institute, New York. The fea- 
ture of the lecture was the pointing out 
of the artistic merits of a large number 
of pictures thrown on a screen. In his 
other lectures Mr. Perry outlined in a 
way altogether admirable the his- 
torical development of architectural 
forms. 


Mr. W. W. BaLpwin, of Burlington, 
Ia., is a notable man, whether consid- 
ered as a lawyer, as a business man, or 
as a public-spirited citizen. Within the 
year a published address of his on the 
monetary standard set us wondering 
why the people of the Burlington Dis- 
trict allowed him to remain out of Con- 
gress. Recently another address by him 
deals in a very forcible way with the 
practical problem of “Common Eng- 
lish.’’ Mr. Baldwin is, in fact, a mem- 
ber of that still more important con- 
gress, the Board of Education, and his 
address to the Burlington teachers 
ought to be in the hands of everyone in 
charge of a school-room, whether in 
country or in city. Language is sacred 
as the form of thought which is one of 
the subtlest modes of the mind. Ac- 
cordingly slang can be nothing less 
than a desecration, a profanation ; 
above all as coming from a teacher. 





CoE and take a walk over the largest 
clothing store in the world. Famous, 
Broadway & Morgan. 
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ARBOR DAY. 

On account of the great diversity of 
climate in the various States, no one 
day can be appointed that can properly 
be observed by all the States at the 
same time. Whatever day you use, 
do not wait until the trees are covered 
with green leaves and then attempt to 
transplant them. It may be well to 
have your celebration on the regular 
Arbor Day, but have your tree vlant- 
ing before the buds burst, and then 
make your celebration party a dedica- 
tory service. 

In Missouri Arbor Day falls cn the 
first Friday after the first Tuesday 
in April. Illinois will celebrate Arbor 
Day this year in April. We trust 
that this Arber Day of 1896 may add 
new beauties to the grounds of each 
and every school in this country, and 
that seed may grow, plants thrive and 
trees flourish most abundantly. 

State Superintendent Hon. Henry 
Sabin of Iowa, in his excellent Arbor 
Day Leaflet, well says: 

“Arbor Day has two missions—one 
of tree planting and one of nature 
study. Wherever there is a barren, 
desolate piece of ground called ‘the 
schoolhouse yard,’ there its inission is 
to plant trees and shrubs; to care for 
them, and to teach the «hildren to 
love the trees they plant as one friend 
loves another. There are hundreds of 
such yards which need to be made 
beautiful and attractive to the cbil- 
dren. Select a thrifty young tree, such 
as grows most luxuriantly in your sec- 
tion of the State, and ask some one 
who knows how to direct you in plant- 
ing it. Interest the children in caring 
for it, that it may get well-rooted be- 
fore the dry summer months come on 
Every such tree planted by you, if 
it lives and grows, will prove a bless- 
ing to the district and State. 

“The other mission of Arbor Day 
is broader and reaches out into the en- 
tire realm of nature. Its exercises 
should be such as in after years will 
awaken pleasant memories and recall 
the associations of a happy childhood. 
Nature is many sided. She reveals ber 
beauties in a thousand varied foims. 


To lead the child ‘to look from Na- 
ture’s God’ is the work of a teacher 
who himself knows her secret ways 
and her pleasant patns. 

“The spirit of Arbor Day should 
remain throughout the year. The ex- 
ercises should be made to minister to 
building the character of the child. 
fashioned after 
This should be the tend- 
ency of nature lessons, to form the 
right ideal of truth, reverence and 
worship, as well as of knowledge. If 
it is not, then the golden opportunity is 
lost.” 


Character is always 


some ideal. 


Arbor Day Song. 





(Tune—“‘Battle Hymn of the 
lic,’ or “John Brown.") 
In the ground we plant the rootlets of 


the future forest trees, 


Repub- 


And we leave the slender saplings to 
the sunshine and the breeze 
And the gentle rains of springtime— 
and we trust that all of these 
Will make the trees go on! 
s‘horus— 

Let us plant the trees together, 

In the mild and balmy weather. 


May their branches wave forever! 
God make the trees go on! 
In the friendly mold me muffle all the 
tender little feet, 


They will creep into earth’s bosom, 
drinking juices strong apd deep, 
That will pour life-giving currents, 


making twig and leaf complete, 
While the trees are growing on! 
Chorus. 
God will send his gracious sunshine, 
and his benisons of dew, 
the sky shall bend above them 
with its depths of arching blue, 
the rain refresh their life-bleod 
with a richness ever new— 
The trees will still grow on. 
Chorus. 
Let the raging storm but strengthen 
as the branches toss on high; 


And 


And 


Let the trembling leaves, as praying 


hands, be lifted to the sky; 
Let the thankful birds that haunt them 
swell the chorus joyfully, 
And the trees grow grandly on! 
Chorus. 
—Sara F. Archer, in Exchange. 





Talking in Their Sleep. 
“You think I am dead,” 
The apple tree said, 
“Because I have never a leaf to show— 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 





—— 





And the dull 
grow 

But I’m all alive in trunk 

The buds of next May 


gray mosses over mp 


and shoot: 


I fold away— 
But I pity the withered grass at my 
root.” 


“You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
“Because not a branch or root I ow)’ 
I never have died, 
But close I hide, 
In a plumy seed that the wind ha 
sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter 
hours; 
You will see me again— 
I shall Jaugh at you then, 
Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers 
-Edith M. Thomas, 


Child and Tree. 





I'm like the tiny tree 
The children plant to-day; 
And not to blame, you see, 
For making no display. 


To grow we both have room; 
And so we patient wait; 
And some day may become 

An honor to the State. 


The tiny little tree 

Can never move a pace; 
But busy as a bee, 

I flit from place to place. 





Because that I am free 
To study and to know, 
There’s more required of me 
Than standing still to grow. 


I move and bring things near; 
The tree must stand und wait; 
But each one in his sphere 
May grow both good and great. 
—E. A. Holbrook, in Educational Ga- 
zette. 





A Little Planter. 





Down by the wall where the lilac 
grow, 

Digging away with a garden hoe, 

Toiling as busily as he can— 

Eager and earnest, dear little man! 

Spoon and shingle are lying by, 

With a bit of evergreen. long since 
dry. 


“What are you doing, dear?” I ask. 
Ted for an instant stops his task, 
Glances up with a sunny smile, 
Dimpling his rosy cheeks the while; 
“Why, it’s Arbor Day, you see, 
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Half-’rone Engraving COASTING IN CLOUD LAND. Photograph 
By Sanders Engraving Co., By O'Keefe & Stockdorf, 
St. Louis, Mo. Leadville, Col. 
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— 

and I’m planting a next year’s Christ- 
mas tree; 

“Por last year, auntie, Johnny Dunn 

Didn’t have even the smallest one; 

And I almost cried, he felt so bad, 

When I told him ’bout the splendid 
one we had; j 

And I thought if I planted this one 
here, 

And watered it every day this vear, 

It would grow real fast—I think it 
might; 

(His blue eyes fill with an eager light), 

And I’m sure ’twill be, though very 
small, 

A great deal better than nothing at 
all.” 





Then something suddenly comes be- 
tween 
My eyes and the bit of withered green, 
As I kiss the face of our Teddy boy 
Bright and glowing with giving’s joy. 
And Johnny Dunn, it is plain te see, 
Will have his next year’s Christmas 
tree. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





What Do We Plant? 





What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the houses for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors, 

We plant the studding, the lath, the 
doors, 

The beams and siding, all parts that 
be; 

We plant the house when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 
We plant the spire that out-towers the 
crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s 
flag. 
We plant the shade, from the 1Aot sun 
free; 
We plant all these when we plant the 
tree. 
—Henry Abbey. 
———— mee 
Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 
gan, prides itself on the great variety 
and splendid assortment of its cloaks, 
wraps, dresses, corsets and underwear, 
hosiery, gloves, millinery, and.notions. 
We would be pleased to have the public 
school teachers of St. Louis come and 
take advantage of our special discount 
to teachers, and will gladly open an 
account with you. Come and take a 
walk on the largest clothing floor in 


the world. Famous, Broadway and Mor- 
gan, 


ARBOR DAY. 
BY JOHN R. KIRK, 
State Supt. Public Schools. 


Friday, April 10. 

Editor American Journal Education: 

Arbor Day in Missouri this year is 
April 10. This is determined by sec- 
tion 8,010 of our Statutes, which is as 
follows: Friday after the 
first Tuesday in April of each year is 
hereby set apart as Arbor Day for this 
State, and all teachers, pupils and pa- 
trons are requested to observe the same 
in their respective school districts by 
encouraging the planting of trees, 
shrubbery and flowers upon and around 
the school house grounds of their dis- 


“The first 


tricts, that such grounds may be ren- 
dered pleasant and attractive—a part of 
the day to be devoted to literary exer- 
cises having special reference to the 
work in hand, as the teacher or commit- 
tee in charge may direct, and the after- 
noon to be devoted to the improvement 
and ornamentation of the _ school 
grounds.” 

It is to be hoped that the teachers 
and the pupils of the State will, as far 
as possible, celebrate the day with ap- 
propriate exercises. 

Nothing, I think, marks more painful- 
ly the lack of true educational senti- 
ment than a naked and barren school 
ground. 

If Arbor Day were given over entirely 
to cleaning up the school grounds, re- 
pairing the fences, setting out trees 
and flowers, and sowing grass seed, 
the day would become a green spot for 
life in the memory of the children. If 
the parents and friends of the children 
would come to the school house with 
well-filled lunch baskets and take a holi- 
day with the children, it would make 
the day even more profitable, enjoyable 
and refining. 

I believe in cultivating good, whole- 
some sentiment as we go along, and a 
well-spent Arbor Day celebration will 
help to do this. 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION ADDRESSED TO 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

I desire to call the attention of the 
School Directors of Missouri to a fact 
commonly overlooked. It is this: A 
well-shaded and grassy school ground 
is more than a matter of sentiment. It 


is a question of hygiene, a question of 
the health of the children. For sani- 
tary purposes, at least one-half of every 
school house yard should be covered 
with grass and shade trees. 

As a purely business proposition, I 
wish to recommend to every Board of 
Directors in the State that a sum of 
money be set apart this spring and ev- 
ery spring for the purpose of properly 
protecting their school house play- 
grounds by setting out trees and sow- 
ing grass seed. 

The school ground in many parts of 
Missouri can be sodded without spend- 
ing a cent of money, by simply gather- 
ing from the bottom of a manger in 
which timothy hay has been fed a few 
baskets full of seed and litter and 
scattering the same over the school 
ground in the early spring. Usually a 
good sod will be formed in two or three 
seasons. Good trees, however, usually 
cost money. But they are worth 
money. 

I really think the Board of Directors 
in every school district ought to over- 
see and control the whole matter as to 
the sanitation and ornamentation of 
the school premises. 





CATALOGUE OF FOOD PLANTS. 

1. Mountain ash—cousin to the pear, 
which, engrafted upon the ash, pro- 
duces good pears. 

2. Roxbury waxwork — ornamental 
shrub; beautiful in fruit. 

3. Japanese quince—fruit quite like 
an apple, and fragrant; an orna- 
mental shrub, very beautiful in flower. 

4. Barberry—fruit edible; much used 
as an ornamental shrub; leaves take 
on beautiful autumnal tints. 


5. Dwarf crab-apple—fruit edible, 
but mostly used as an ornameutal tree. 


6. Honey locust—pod-bearing, the 
beans of which are embedded in a 
very thick, sweet fluid, hence the 


name; notice the long, sharp spines; 
an ornamental tree. 


7. Kohlrabi—a member of the cab- 
bage family; an edible. 


8. Tomato—a member of the night- 
shade family, like the potato. The 
fruit, used in many different ways, is 
delicious; notice that the part we eat 
grows on its branches, while tbe po- 
tato grows on the roots. 
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9. Seed-bearing carrot—good for both 
man and beast. 

10. Indian corn—native of America; 
might well be our national plant; it 
is of world-wide importance, on ac- 
count of its commercial value; amount 
raised in 1870 more than 1,000,000,000 
bushels. 


11. Asparagus—belongs to the lily 
family; young shocts nuch eaten: 


leaves and berries beautiful. 

12. Cotton plant—“Cotton is king.” 
Why? Commercial value of utmost im- 
portance in the United States; 2,000.,- 
000,000 pounds have been raised here 
in one year; one-half the people of the 
world wear nothing else, the 
other half use it in part. 

13. Chestnut—a common tree in 
sachusetts; fruit excellent; wood 
much in the arts. 

14. Branch of maple with fruit. This 
one kind holds its fruit during win- 
ter, a blessing to birds and squirrels. 

15. Black walnut and butternut—the 
trunks of the former used for valuable 
furniture; the fruit of both rich and 
nutritious. 

16. Peanut—notice that the fruit is 
at the root; commercial value great. 

17. Garget—used as medicine and as 
an ornamental shrub in old-fashioned 
gardens. 

18. Bamboo—used in making fishing- 
rods and articles of furniture. 

19. Cocoanut palm—notice husk cov- 
er of nut; notice leaf. 

20. Cork elm—a curious ornamental 
tree; notice leaf. 

21. Hawthorne—notice spines; used 
as an ornamental shrub; beautiful in 
flower and fruit. 

22. Horsechestnut—beautiful, 
mental tree. 

25. Persimmon—belongs to the ebony 
family; bark used as medicine, and 
fruit used as food; grows in tropics 
mostly. 

24. Castenea—chestnut fruit, or nuts, 
of great commercial value and well 
known. 

25. Castor oil plant—a beautiful, or- 
namental shrub, from the fruit of 
which castor oil is obtained. 

26. Hops—used in brewing and some- 
times in making yeast; grown us an or- 
namental, climbing vine. 

27. Tulip tree—wood much used by 
cabinetmakers and carpenters. It be. 
longs to the magnolia family; notice 
that each leaf looks as if cut off at 
end. 

28. Flax—all articles of linen are 
made from its fiber, linseed oil from 
its seeds. 


while 


Mas- 
used 


orna- 


29. Yellow wood—a pod-bearing tree, 
the wood of which is much used in 
the finishing of interiors. 

30. Catalpa—bears large, cylindrical 
pods; an ornamental shade tree, and 


very beautiful in flower. 

$1. Shagbark hickory—wood very 
hard, tough and much used for tool 
handles; nuts of much value. 

32. Beechnut—wood used for fuel; 


nut delicious; stores of them laid by 
by squirrels to eat in winter. 

33. Buckeye, horsechestnut—heauti- 
ful, ornamental shrub. 

34. Magnolias—has medicinal proper- 


ties, but is most esteemed for its beau- 


ty. It is in full flower before leaves 
appear, 
35. Brazil nut—grows in Brazil and 


other warm countries; notice the hard 


shell in which the seeds grow, for 
these seeds are the nuts. 
26. Oats—247,000,000 bushels in one 


year in the United States; used in var- 
ious way for food; see how beautiful 
it is as it grows. 

37. Wheat—235,000,000 bushels in the 
United States in one year; more than 


any other country; used as food in 
a dozen ways. 
38. Barley—used for food for both 


man and beast; it is a beautiful plant; 
this shows how it looks growing. 

39. Potatoes—114,000,000 bushels in 
one year in the United States; a na- 
tive of America; one of the lost im- 
portant plants cultivated for food and 
for starch. 

10. Rice—see how beautiful a plant; 
feeds more people than any other plant 
in the world. 

41. Grasses, or hay—24,000,090 tons 
raised one year in the United 
States; corn and bamboo belong to the 
grasses. 

42. Buckwheat—a native of Asia; a 
curious plant used in various ways for 
food; notice it carefully. 

43. Manna—supposed by some to be 
the manna eaten by the Children of 
Israel; the pod full of beans is more 
than two feet long. 

44. Spanish moss—grows on trees in 
Southern States and other warm 
places; the inner part resembles horse- 
hair, and is used in cushions, pillows, 
Journal of Education. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF YOUR STATE. 








(Adapted from Educational Courant.) 





Organization:— 
As Territory. 
As a State. 
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CUTICURA SoaP purifies and beautifies 
the skin, scalp, and hair by restoring to 
healthy activ’.y the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 
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Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porrgg 
Dreve & Cuem. Cone., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





Date of admission to the Wnion. 
Position:— 
Absolute—latitude and longitude. 
Relative to its boundaries. 
Size:— 
Relative area. 
Waters :— 
Name and locate its largest rivers 
and lakes. 


length and breadth, 





Cities :— 

Capital. Metropolis. Name and lo- 
cate principal cities, telling what 
makes eac. important. 

Railroads :— 


The leading lines in the State. 
Occupations :— 

Agriculture, manufacturing, mining 
and commerce. In what part of the 
State is each most extensively carried 
on? How do they compare with the 
same occupations in other States? 

Productions: 
Animal, vegetable, mineral. 
Miscellaneous :— 


Population. Objects of interest. 
Educational advantages. Natural ad- 
vantages. 


General Facts :— 

Who was the first Governor? 

Who is the present Governor? 

Name and locate the leading col- 
leges. 

Name 
schools. 

Has the State furnished any Pres- 
idents? Any Vice Presidents? 

What famous men live 
State? 

Where do they live? For what are 
they famous? What is the school age? 

When was the present Constitution 
adopted ? 

If the Governor should 
would fill his place? 

How many members in the Legis- 
lature? 

What is the nickname of the State? 

Why so called? 

How many electors has the State 
in the Electoral College? 


and locate the normal 


in the 


die who 
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EXAMINATION. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Describe in brief the organs of the 
thoracic regions. 

2, Explain how an irritation cn the 
foot may cause a motion of the hand to 
the part irritated. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. In what 

the study of grammar with children? 


grades would you begin 


Give reasons for your answer. 

(b) I tried 
(c) The way to believe is 
(d) He studied to be- 
lieve. Give the use of each infinitive. 
3. What is a 


2 (a) To see is to believe. 
to believe. 
to investigate. 


subordinate clause? 


What classes of subordinate clauses 
are there? 
4. To what extent would you com- 


bine composition work with grammar? 
5. State the basis of the division of 
verbs into transitive and intransitive. 
6. “Whom the 
they first make mad.” 


gods would destroy 
Explain fully 
the use or uses of whom. 

7. Analyze the following: The train 
then proceeded without delay until it 
reached the city, at 3 o’clock. 

8-10. Write a 


more than 200 words on the 


of not 
subject, 


composition 


“How to Teach Ethics in che Common 





Schools.” The productions are to be 
graded on the following points: Devel- 
opment of the subject, grammatical 
construction, punctuation, neatness of 
penmanship and arrangement, and dic- 
tion. 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. To what part of this continent 
was the name America first applied? 
State the origin of the name. 

2. What are the distinguishing dif- 
ferences between savage, barbarous 
and half-civilized Indians? 

3. Is it possible for men at the pres- 
ent time to make geographical discov- 
eries? If so, in what of the 
world? 

4. What was the the 
financial embarrassments under which 
Congress labored during the Revolu- 
tionary War? What man of wealth 
came to its assistance in a critical 
hour? 

5. What territory has been udded to 
the United States since the close of 
the Civil War? How and from what 
nation was it obtained? 

6. Explain briefly the causes that led 
to the war between China and Japan. 


parts 


occasion for 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Explain the scheme of standard 
time as used in the United States. 

2. Would you have primary pupils 
make a map of the home district? If 
so, why? 
tended? 


How far ought it to be ex- 


3. How do streams transport sedi- 
ments? 

4. Describe a volcano and the mater- 
ials which escape from it. 

D>. What 
duce upon its bed? 


effect does a glacier pro- 

6. Describe in words or by map the 
outline of the Atlantic Ocean and its 
coast waters. 

7. How does atmospheric 
vary with altitude’ 
sure measured? 

8. What advantages would Canada 
gain annexation to United 
States? 

9. What causes have made New York 
the largest city in America? 

10. Why does Great Britain hold Gi- 
braltar, Malta, Alexandria, Aden, Sing- 
aupore and Hong Kong? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find % % of 175 divided by 3. 

2. Define percentage. Define amount, 
as used in percentage. Show that the 
latter definition comes within the for- 
mer. 

3. A sum of money has doubled itself 
in 16 years at simple interest. What is 
the rate per cent? 

4. If the State house tax had been 
of a mill per $100, what was the valua- 
tion of a man’s property who paid $5 
State house tax? 

5. Find the sum of fifty terms of the 
series 1, 14, 2—-. What last 
term? 

6. A and B worked for 17 days and 
received $72.25; 34 of A’s wages equal 
%4 of B’s daily wages. How much should 
each receive? 

7. If the use of $3,750 for 3 years, 8 
months and 25 days is worth $336.25, 
what is the use of $100 for 1 year 
worth? 

8. Find the square root of 1.021 to 
two decimal places. 

RUSKIN’S ESSAYS. 

1. What is the theme of “Fors Clavi- 
gera?”’ 

2. What does Ruskin consider useful 
and what useless employment? 

3. “The first object of all work is to 
get food, clothes, lodging and fuel.” 
Discuss. 

4. What three material and what 
three immaterial things are essential to 
a happy, healthy life? 


pressure 
How is the pres- 


from the 


is the 


5. What does Ruskin say of machin- 
ery? 
6. What are some of the effects of 


materialistic science pointed out by 
Ruskin? 
READING. 

“Roll on thou deep and dark-blue Ocean 
—roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin, his 
control 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery 
plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth 
remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his 
own, 

When for a moment, like a drop of 
rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling 
groan, 


Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined 
and unknown.” 
—Byron. 

1. In the light of this stanza, what 
can you say of man’s strength? 10 
2. Give the meaning of “ten thou- 
sand fleets.” 10 
3. What feelings may be aroused in 
our minds by an intelligent reading of 
this stanza? 10 
4. In what respeet does the burial of 
the dead at sea differ from that upon 
the land? 10 
5. Describe tone of voice, force, and 
movement in reading this stanza with 
good effect. 10 
6. What characteristics of Byron’s 
writings have led mang persons to dis- 
suade young people from reading them? 
10 

7. How do you manage a and the in 
a reading lesson? Give the different 


pronunciations of the. 10 
8. Name three figures of speech used 
in this selection. 10 
9 and 10. Read the stanza for the su- 
perintendent. 20 
Answers. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. The chief organs of the thorax are 
the lungs and heart. 

2. It is the result of the refiéx action 
of the spinal cord. The sensory nerves 
conduct the stimulus to the spinal cord, 
which at once reflects it back to the 
motor nerves and the part shrinks from 
the. irritation. The movement of the 
hand toward the part irritated is also 
reflex action through sympathy. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Not until the fourth reader grade, 

and the instruction in this branch, even 
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then, should be very elementary; for, 
lessons in languages, in which language 
itself will be developed in words, 
phrases and sentences, are the only 
kind of lessons needed below the Fourth 
Reader Grade. Some of the rules and 
relations of technical grammar may 
thus be developed from actual usage of 
the language. The educational value 
of technical grammar is, however, not 
such as to make it beneficial in the 
early years of school life. 

2. (a.) “To see” is used as a noun, 
the subject of “is”; ‘‘to believe” is used 
as a noun, a predicate nominative af- 
ter “is”; (b) “to believe” is used as the 
object of “tried”; (c) “to believe” is 
here used as an adjective, modifying 
“way”; “to investigate” is used as a 
noun, a predicate nominative after “is”; 
(d) “to believe” is here used as an ad- 
verb of purpose and modifies ‘“‘studied.” 

8. Subordinate clauses are classified, 
as to use, into substantive, adjective 
and adverbial. 

4. All through the course, the study 
of composition should receive at least 
as much time as the study of grammar. 
The study of the latter is of little 
value unless its rules of correct and 
intelligible speech are being constantly 
applied in the construction of sen- 
tences. 

5. The division of verbs into transi- 


tive and intransitive is based on the 
nature of the idea to be expressed; as 


it is commonly put—‘“on the meaning,” 
as to completeness or incompleteness. 

6. “Whom” is used as the object of 
“destroy”; and as the connective of its 
clause to “him” understood. 

7. This sentence is complex; “until,” 
a conjunctive adverb of time, is the 
connective; “at 3 o’clock” is a preposi- 
tional adverbial phrase, modifying 
“reached.” 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
1. To South America (some say to 


the whole Western world). The name 
“America” originated from “Amerigo 


Vespucci” (in Latin, Americus Vespu- 
cius), a merchant and traveler of Flor- 
ence, who was the first to describe it as 
a separate continent. 

2. In the savage state the Indian is 
very ignorant, vicious, brutal and su- 
perstitious, and delights in war and 
bloodshed. Vermin and insects some- 
times constitute his food, and he even 
feeds upon human flesh; his dwelling 
is of the rudest character, sometimes 
not more than a hole in the ground. 

The Indians that are barbarous are 
generally bold and treacherous, and 
somewhat wandering in their habits; 


they have their flocks and herds, which 
furnish them milk and flesh. They 
live in rude tents, and to some extent 
till the They are divided into 
clans or tribes, over each of which is a 
chief. 

In the half-civilized state the Indian 
congregates in villages, and adopts a 
settled mode of life. He tills the soil 
extensively, and practices some of the 
useful and ornamental arts. “He does 
not employ any of the great agencies of 
nature to assist him in his labors.” Lit- 
erature and science are only slightly 
cultivated. 

3. In Central Africa, in Central and 
Northern Australia, and in the Polar 
regions. 

4. To pay the expenses of war, Con- 
gress had issued an immense amount 
of paper money—continental money— 
and the chances for redemption seemed 
so uncertain that this money became 
almost worthless; also, it was skillfully 
counterfeited by the British. 


soil. 


At a critical time, Robert Morris 
came to the assistance of Congress 


with some “hard cash.” 

5. Alaska (1867); it was purchased 
from Russia for $7,200,000. 

6. China claimed a “suzerainty” in 
Corea, which the latter recognized by 
the payment of an annual tribute, and 
by conforming certain of her affairs ac- 
cording to the desires of China. Japan 
insisted that the “suzerainty” was ex- 
tinct, because Corea had entered into 
treaties with foreign Powers as an in- 
dependent Government, and Japan pro- 
posed to hold Corea to the close per- 
formance of obligations thus contract- 
ed. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. (See any late text-book.) 

2. The primary pupils should first be 
required to make a map of the top of 
a table on which are placed a few ob- 
jects. In doing this he learns to com- 
pare lengths, etc., and to use his judg- 
ment in regard to location and relative 
positions. Next, the pupil should draw 
a map of the school room; then, the 
school grounds, and so on, thereby ex- 
tending his work, so that finally it has 
covered all within the limits of his 
daily life. His work should first be with 
these things, for they come within his 
own observation, and constitute a 
ground work as a basis for more ad- 
vanced lines, in which he will need to 
be familiar with the geographical ele- 
ments acquired by observation. 

3. Streams transport sediment by 
swiftness of motion, and by the sedi- 
ment being held in suspension in fine 








— 








particles. The stream in its courg 
passes over sediment that readily dis 
integrates, and is thereby carried qq 
with the water. In the slower portions 
of the stream, some of the sediment bef 
comes deposited. 

“5. They deepen the valleys through 
which they move, and they cut deep, 
parallel grooves in the 































bottom anj 

























sides. 

7. Atmospheric pressure decreagg 1, Ansv 
with the increase of altitude and yo A pe 
measured by an instrument ¢ n 

sured by an instrument called the result ob 
barometer. : 

8S N ge, ° of it. r 

8. (a) Free trade in our products | 

" Beentase 








many of which she needs; (b) An unre 
stricted market for her products, many 
of which are desirable to the people of 


base ant 





per cent 










the United States; (ec) The assumption 3. Ans 
of her debt by the United States Goy. [swer, $4 
ernment; (d) A lessening of taxes con. 5. AD‘ 
Sequent upon a lessening of revenue 6. % 
necessary to maintain and defend her A’s=9-8 
local Government. 5: 

$72.25; 








9. Because (a) of the richness of the 
surrounding country, thereby being fa 





B's=$3 




























vored by ‘having the greater portion oth an 
the foreign commerce landed at he hoa, 
wharves; (c) of the position of the Hud 

son River, ete. 

10. She holds Gibraltar, Malta, Alex. the re 
andria, and Aden in order to protect $2.40. 
her movements and rights, commercial 8. A 
and otherwise, in the Mediterranean 
Sea and in the Suez Canal, and to be 
able to dictate terms in the event of 
war. She holds Singapore and Hong 
Kong that she may be able to dictate 
terms in the event of any trouble or ™ 
war that may arise in the Hast. 

READING. 

1. That his control “stops with the cs 
shore.” On the land he can level the i P4 
forests, tunnel mountains, build cities, § 2™ 
etce., but he cannot leave even a foot- & grat 
print on the sea. bei 

2. A general expression representing & the 
the ships or navies of the whole world B® vic 
traversing the bosom of the ocean. city 


3. Feelings of awe and humbleness 








































































































(a) at the omnipotence of God in na ie 
ture; (b) at the mightiness of the ] 
mighty waves of the sea; (c) at the § wi 
puny strength of man; and (d) at his ( 
insignificance and helplessness in the a 
presence of the power of nature. a 

4. There is no digging of a grave; no to 
playing of a funeral march; no march- ti 
ing of a mourning procession. There § “ 
may be performed a ceremony of some ot 
kind, more or less impressive, accord- | 
ing to the character of the person, the ti 
nature of the surroundings or the ex- e 
tent of the conveniences, after which 1 
the body is lowered into the sea. c 
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5, The voice should be solemn, the 
orce impressive and the movement 
low. 

6, On account of their melancholy 
nd immoral character. 

g (a) Personification—first line; (b) 
jmile—‘he sinks like a drop of rain”; 
¢) apostrophe. 

ARITHMETIC, 

1, Answer, .0734%¢. 

9 A percentage of a number is the 
result obtained by taking any per cent 
of it. 
centage is the sum or difference of the 


The term amount as used in per- 


base and percentage, and is simply a 
per cent of the base. 
3. Answer, 64 per 
swer, $4000000. 

5. Answer, 66214; 251. 

6. % A’s=% B’s; % A’s=% B’s; 3-3 


cent. A. An- 


[A’s=9-8 B’s; A’s+B’s=17-8 B’s, equal 


$72.25; % B’s=$4.25; 8-8 B’s=$34; 9-8 
B’s=$38.25. 
7. To be solved by compound propor- 


tion, the statement being as follows: 
3750 : 100 :: 336.25 
1345 : 360 
the result is 2.4; hence the answer is 
$2.40. 
8. Answer, 1.01044. 
—Indiana School Journal. 





GRAMMAR. 


FOR ADMISSION TO THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
JANUARY, 1896. 

[Tux following set of questions, pre- 

pared by Dr. Soldan, has been pro- 

nounced by the principal of one of the 


) grammar schools to be well worthy of 


being taken as a model. We present 


them accordingly as likely to be of ser- 
vice to teachers both in and out of the 
city :] 


|Examiners will give special credit for excel- 
lence in penmauship, and for neatness.] 


1. Write correctly the selection which 
will be read to you by your teacher. 


(NOTICE TO THE TEACHER: This dictation 
exercise is to be taken from the beginning of 
Lesson 144, page 356, 5th Reader, as far as the 
words “for self-aggrandizement;”’ the heading 
Should be included. Read the whole selection 
tothe class before they begin to write, then 
read very slowly for dictation a few words ata 
time. Atter the class have written the selection 
the teacher reads it once more while the pupils 
are looking at their copy. There is to be no 
other repetition of words by the teacher.) 


2. Define (a) abstract noun; (4) collec- 
tive noun, Give two illustrations under 
each, (c) Write the plurals of the fol- 
lowing: pulley, potato, thief, lily, 
chimney, echo, cupful. 





8. (a) Copy the relative clauses con- 
tained im the following: 


“Hethat filches from me my good 
name Robs me of that which not enriches 
him, And makes me poor indeed.”’ 


(6) When should a relative clause be 
separated from the rest of the sentence 
by a comma? 

4, (a) Write a sentence in which the 
auxiliary verb /o be occurs in the sub- 
junctive mode. (6) What is expressed by 
a verb in the subjunctive mode? (c) De- 
fine transitive verbs and give a sentence 
in illustration. 

5. Write the second person singular, 
subjunctive mode, active form, of the 
verb ‘‘choose.”’ 
mode, the infinitives and the participles 
of the same verb. 

6. Define (a) co-ordinate and (6) sub- 
ordinate conjunctions and write under 


Also the imperative 


each a sentence for illustration. 

7. Analyze the following sentence: 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath, but 
grievous words stir up anger.”’ 

8. Define (a) infinitive phrases, (0) par- 
ticipial (c) prepositional 
phrases, and under each give asentence 


phrases, 


for illustration. 

9. ‘‘The best authors should be read 
by the student, that he may thus insen- 
sibly acquire a grace and refinement of 
expression which no arbitrary rules can 
give.”’ 

(a2) Give the form, mode, tense, person 
and number of should be read in this 
selection. (5) Decline student. (c) What 
auxiliary verbs are used in the above 
sentence? (d) In what mode is acquired? 

10. Write a letter to one of your 
friends in which you state that you 
have finished the course of study in the 
eighth grade and that you are taking 
an examination for admission, to the 
High School. Explain to your friend 
what study you liked best in the school 
which you have been attending, and 
give the reasons for your preference. 


_—— 





“First in the fight and every graceful deed.”’ 
—POPE. 
Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 
gan, leads the vanin high qualities, 
low prices, and pushing, progressive, 
honorable business methods. Our stand- 
ing offer of ‘‘your money back if you 
want it’’ stands as an absolute guaran- 
tee of every transaction, small or large. 
Teachers in the public schools in par- 
ticular are invited to take advantage of 
the special discount we allow them on 
all purchases. And if you like, we 
should be pleased to open an account 
with you. Remember, Famous, corner 
Broadway and Morgan. 


NATURE WORK FOR THE SPRING’ 
MONTHS. 





Many signs of approaching spring are~ 
already here. The mocking bird has 
returned from his long visit to the 
South land, the blue birds are here 
planning for their spring housebuilding, 
and a few robins have already made 
March, April and 
May are truly the best months in which 


their appearance. 
to bring the children into closer con- 
tact with Nature. The following out- 
line from an exchange will be found 
full of suggestions at this time. 

The Robin.—The spring is probably 
the best time to begin the study of the” 
Watch for his return. When 
are the first robins seen? Where do 
you suppose they have been? Why do 
you think they left us last autumn? Do 
they return in pairs? What do they eat 
during the Where do 
they tind their food? How do they get 
it? Try to have your pupils discover 
a pair of robins that are just beginning 
to build a nest. Where is it building? 
Did you see the robins around there 
before they began to build? Did it 
seem to take them long te decide where 
to build their nest? Of what is it build- 
Where do the birds get the ma- 
terial for the nest? How is the mate- 
rial carried? Do both birds work in 
building the nest? What use is made 
of the mud? Do people ever use any- 
thing in building a house as the robin 
uses mud? How is the nest lined? How 
long are the robins in building the nest? 
Why do they build a nest? How many 
eggs does the robin lay? What is their 
color? How long must the robin sit on 
her eggs before they hatch? Try to 
have your pupils look into a nest full of 
young robins. Do they look hungry? 
Do both robins get food for them? How 
are they fed? How do you know the 


robin. 


early spring? 


ing? 


mother robin from the father? How 
many know the song of the robin? 


How many ever saw a robin while it 
Where was it? Do both 
Why you suppose 
birds sing? If possible, secure a live 
robin and make a study of its structure 
for the purpose of better understand- 
ing the function of the parts. Notice 
especially the shape of the bill—the 
position of the eyes—the way that the 
features are arranged on its body—the 
way that the wing feathers overlap— 


was singing? 


robins sing? do 
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the place of attachment of the wings— 
the tail and its uses—the slender legs 
—the toes and their arrangement. Ask 
the question “Why?” often. 

Spring Beauty.—Have pupils find out 
where spring beauties grow. Are they 
found in the woods or not? On hilly er 
level ground, or on both? On high or 
low ground? If found on a biil, on 
which side of a hill are they found first? 
Were there many leaves where ihe 
first spring beauties were found? Have 
pupils collect specimens for study. 
Have them dig up the whole  pla.at. 
What kind of roots has it? Do you 
think the spring beauties that you have 
dug up grew from seeds this spring? 
Why do you think they did not? What 
is the color of your flowers? Were must 
of the flowers that you studied last au- 
tumn of the same or of different col- 
ors? How did they differ? Is the pink 
all one piece? How many pink pieces 
has your flower? Would you like to 


know the name of each piece? Each 
piece or part is called a petal. What 
does each petal look like? You may 


pull off each petal. Is that all of the 
flower? Who sees something else that 
he thinks is a part of the flower? You 
may tell us what it looks like, and 
where it is, so that the rest of us may 
find it. A few questions like these will 
lead the pupils to discover the stamens. 
How many are there? Give the term 


stamen. What do you think they are 
for? In a similar manner lead the pu- 


pils to discover the pistil and the se- 
pals. Teach these terms incidentally, 
but teach them. Children delight to 
call things by their right names. 


ad 





THE Southwestern Business College 
of this city is one of the important fac- 
tors in preparing young men and women 
for business. 


—_____ epee 


Famous advertisements are to the pub- 
lic what the stock quotations are to the 
broker, Famous, corner Broadway and 
Morgan, buying and selling as it does 
on such a tremendous scale, is always 
able to quote prices lower than others, 
and shrewd, careful shoppers ap- 
preciate the fact. We offer special in- 
ducements to the teachers in the public 
schools, a special discount on all pur- 
chases, and the privilege of opening an 
account with us. That’s certainly a 
great accommodation, isn’t it? Famous, 
corner Broadway and Morgan. 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION. 


HIS organization dates from the 
Saratoga meeting of the N. E. A. 

in 1892, It was formed on the sugges- 
tion of Miss Mary C. McCulloch, Super- 
visor of the St. Louis Kindergartens. 
1893, 
1894 and 1895, New York; 
special meeting in Boston last Novem- 
ber, and during the present month again 
At the Chicago World’s 
Fair meeting, by a specially happy 
thought, Miss S. E. Blow was selected 
to preside. 


Its meetings since have been: 


Chicago ; 


in New York. 


The Union is evidently a 
thing of Destiny, gathering force and 
definition as 1t proceeds. 

The recent meeting in New York was 
held in the Teachers’ College, Morn- 
ing-side Heights. The first day was 
devoted to a special meeting of the 
Kindergarten Normal Trainers, the di- 
rect object being to elevate and more 
clearly define the proper standard of 
kindergarten work and workers. Along 
with this attention was given to and em- 
phasis put upon the connection be- 
tween the study of literature and art 
with the prescribed kindergarten 
course. 

Miss Amalie Hofer, editor of the 
Kindergarten Magazine, Chicago, and 
chairman of Committee on Kindergarten 
Literature, presented an elaborate re- 
port, giving a classified selection of 
works for supplementary reading for 
Helpful Books For 
Mothers; Books valuable to Primary 
Teachers, and a General List of Books 
for others interested in this phase of 
Education. 


Kindergartners ; 


The “Union’’ convened, as it hap- 
pened, on Valentine’s Day, Dr. Hervey, 
President of the College, presiding; and 
the St. Louis Froebel Society presented, 
by Miss McCulloch, its special repre- 
sentative, their “Valentine’’—a triple 
heart with this motto from Froebel. 
“All is unity; all rests in unity; all 
springs from unity; strives for and 
leads up to unity, and returns to unity 
It is the unity of the heart, 
symbolizing practical sincerity and uni- 
son of life. 


at last.”’ 


Addresses were given by Miss Mac- 
kenzie, Philadelphia; Miss Laws, Cin- 
cinnati; Miss Hain, New York; Miss 
Fitts, Brooklyn ; Miss Wheelock, Bos- 








ton; Dr. Hunter, New York; Mig 
Symonds, Boston, and Miss Pingree, 

On the second day, besides an addry 
by Dr. Williams, of New York, oth 





















addresses were presented as folloyy. 
Miss McCulloch, St. Louis, on the “R, 
lation of the Kindergarten to Soci 



















































































Reform ;’’ Miss Hofer and Miss Brya “T 
on ‘‘Child Study;’’ Miss Nora Smith o, 
the ‘Art of Story Telling,’’ with pragt. 1 
cal illustrations ; Hamilton W. Mabie 
editor of Zhe Outlook, on the ‘‘Cultyy 4 Lang 
of the Kindergarten ;’’ James L. Hughal © the 
of Toronto, and Mrs. Hailman,'of Was}. 
ington, D.C.,on the “Relation of th 
Kindergarten to the Public Schools,” ; 
On her return to St. Louis, Miss Mm This 
Culloch’s enthusiasm expressed itsel of bed 
first of all in a report to the Froebel Sop light 2 
ciety, and found full response in the dog’s 
enthusiasm of its two hundred men® feeds 
bers. And this enthusiasm had ful pddie 
justification, for not only had Miss Mo in a] 
Culloch to tell them of the great meet Jack. 
ing and of her visit to and prolonge If : 
consultation with the leading spirit of ., 
ipasiu : . die Vv 
kindergartening in America, Miss §., : 
Blow, but she was also able to annount Eddi 
to them that the next meeting of th is ve 
Union will be held in St. Louis during} dog 
Easter week in 1897. has 
on stick 
We acknowledge a very pleasant call hun 
from John Macdonald, editor of the dog 
“Western School Journal,” Topeka, and 
Kas. Brother Macdonald was on bij play 
way to the superintendents’ meeting ? 
at Jacksonville, Fla. He is one of Io. 
those live, progressive educators of the 
West, and we do not wonder that the 
teachers of Kansas are proud of ther§ 
editor and his progressive journal. 
+ <¢ T 
L. Westfall, of St. Louis Schools, will ing 
spend a part of his summer vacation at tim 
institute work. Heis one of our best goo 
educators. sho 
sist iia Sor 
. . is | 
Read the advertisement of the Edin-§ 4 
boro Publishing Company, page 37. a 
pipes ; — br: 
TEACHER WANTED in every town- 
ship to represent the Home University i 
Largest institution teaching by mail exclusive- to} 
ly. Money in it for you. Also acourse of lessons 
without cash expense. Particulars on applica- Ww 
tion. Send stamp for free trial lesson, naming er 
branch in which you are interested. 88 branches re 





taught. Address HOME UNIVERSITY, 
Insurance Building, St, Louis, Mo 
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' dog many tricks. 


“THE MORNING PMEAL.” 


s 


BY EDDIE STONAKER. 


A Language Lesson, suggested by 


the picture in the February 
Journal. 


This morning Eddie rolled out 
of bed when it first began to get 
light and went to see his dog. His 
dog’s name is Jack, and Eddie 
feeds him milk every morning. 
Eddie’s mother gives him the milk 
in a pan, and Eddie carries it to 
Jack. 

If Jack drinks all the milk, Ed- 
die will go and get some more. 
Eddie is only 4 years old. but he 
is very smart, and he teaches his 
One trick he 
has taught him is to bring in a 


' stick of wood whenever he is 
| hungry. 


When Eddie has fed his 
dog he will go and dress himself 
and eat his breakfast; then he will 
play with Jack. 

Pleasant Knoll School, Pulaski, 
To. 


PRIMARY LESSON. 





The Hand. 





The hand is one of the distinguish- 
ing features of man. What is some- 
times called hand in the monkey, on 
account of the fact that one finger is 
Shorter than the others and answers 
somewhat the purposes of the thumb, 
is but a poor imitation when compared 
with the hand of man and its wonder- 
ful power to execute the designs of the 
brain. 

This may be made a very interesting 
topic to even young children, while one 
who has observed the hands of an av- 
erage primary class will not fail to 
realize the need of a practical lesson 
on this subject. 





PURPOSE OF THE LESSON. 

To eall the attention of the child to 
the structure and proper care of the 
hand, and to his own power in direct- 
ing its movements, is the purpose of 
this lesson. 

Time suggested, the last period be- 
fore closing the session of school. 

Preparation.—In planning the busy 
work which will precede the lesson on 
the hand, it would be well to assign 
such work as will attract the children’s 
attention t« the subject about to be 
studied. 

Suggestion.—Pass paper, pencil and 
scissors to each pupil. Have the chil- 
dren place one hand flatly upon the 
paper, tracing its outline as accurately 
as possible with their lead pencils. Ask 
all those who can to write the name of 
che fingers in their proper places. Most 
advanced first year pupils will be able 
to name the thumb and little finger; a 
few may know the index finger, and 
possibly one or two may be-able to 
name them all correctly. 

When they have finished drawing al- 
low them to cut out the paper hand, 
so that it will look as nearly like the 
original as possible. 

If there is sufficient time they might 
try drawing their right hand also, and 
when cut out place the left hand upon 
the left side of the desk and the right 
fiand upon the right side. In this con- 
nection a drill might be given to teach 
the children to distinguish the right 
from the left hand. 

If preferred, instead of attempting 
to name the fingers, each child might 
write in the palm three or more things 
which his hand can do; the beginning 
class drawing, crudely, of course, pic- 
tures of objects which they cau hold. 

Before beginning the lesson the 
teacher should have a definite outline 
of the subject in mind, ind by skill- 
fully guiding the observations and line 
of thought, make the lesson interesting 
from first to last. 

For this lesson the following outline 
is suggested for the teacher's use: 
The Hand:— 

1. Of what is the hand composed? 

2. Its movements—joints. 

3. Use of the hand. 

4. Its protection, skin and nails. 


*b. Care of each. 
5. Our control of its movements. 


As the lesson progresses, select for 
emphasis only those of the children’s 
answers which bear upon these points. 
In a future lesson another phase might 
be taken up—as, ways to train the 
hand, ete. 

THE LESSON. 

That nothing may divert the atten- 
tion of the children from the subject to 
be considered, have the scissors and 
scraps of paper left from cutting out 
the paper hands all collected and put 
away before the lesson is begun. 

Then the teacher asks some child to 
tell her what he has made. Accept the 
answer: “A hand or a paper hand.” 

Teacher: “Now put your hands on 
your desks beside the paper hand. You 
may tell me one difference between 
them.” 

Among the answers will doubtless 
be some like these: 

“My hand is thick, the paper hand is 
flat.” 

“My fingers have nails.” 

“The paper hand can’t move itself.” 

In this way the children will be 
learning comparison as well as okserv- 
ing facts. 

Teacher: “What is there in your 
hand which makes it thick?’ 

Some child will probably say, “Bones 
and flesh.” The word ‘“‘museles” should 
be given them, if the class is ready 
for the word, but little attention need 
be paid to that part in this lesson. 


40 


~ MIDDLE‘FINGER 


i" 





If the children do not know the 
names of the fingers, draw a large 
hand horizontally on the blackbuard 
and write the names of the fingers in 
their respective places on the drawing. 
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fifst obtaining as many of the names 
as possible from the children. 

Where the class has had kindergar 
ten songs and finger plays, the exer 
cise might be made more interesting 
by sketching faces on the nails in the 
picture and then naming the “little 
men,” as the fingers are often called in 
the children’s songs. 

This little device will be of service 
when the care and training of the 
hands are considered. If the child feels 
that his fingers are his servants and 
that he is responsible for their appear- 
ance and ability to do certain work. 
he may be more careful both in keep 
ing them clean and in the manner of 
doing work assigned to im. 

After teaching the names of the fin- 
gers, return to the real hands upon the 
desks. 


Teacher: “Count the bones in your 
fingers and thumbs. Why do we need 
so many? You may pick up your pen- 


cils, watching your fingers as you do 
so. John may come here. You 
play that you have but one long bone 
in each finger, and that you have no 
knuckles, and then you inay pick up 
this ball.” 

John soon discovers that he 
take both hands. By a few of such ex- 
periments the children will observe 
that we need many little bones witb 


may 


must 


joints to help us to grasp objects, and 
to enable us to do fine work. 

Then set the class thinking by asking 
them why dogs do not build their ken- 
nels as man builds his house. Why a 
bird builds her nest of straws, mud or 
of little sticks, instead of bricks or 
boards. Why kittens play with grass, 
strings and balls, instead of making 
toys for themselves as some voys 

The children will be eager to 
swer. They may soon be led to 
that the dog lacks the intelligence to 
plan a house as well as the hands with 
which to build it; that the bird must 
use material which she can handle 
with her delicate little bill, and the kit- 
ten must find ready-made toys, for her 
soft paws cannot use tools. 

Ask the children to name all the 
things they can think of which cc uld 
not be made if we had no hands. The 
little ones will be quite astonished at 
the result, which might be written up- 
on the board. 


do. 
an- 


see 


Then turn to the subject 


of the protection of the tingers and 
hands. 


Teacher: “Did any of you boys ever 


pound your finger nails. Fred may 
tell us what happened.” 
“The nail turned black and came 


off.” 

“How did the finger feel when the 
nail was gone?” 

“It hurt every time I hit it against 
anything until the new nail grew.” 

‘Who can tell 
tinger nails are’ 


me of what use the 


various 
might 


From the 


something 


answers cziven, 


teacher formulate 
like this: 

rhe nails make the fingers look pret- 
tier and keep them from being easily 
hurt, help us to pick up 
things, like pins. 


and small 


Teacher: “Why should we be care- 
ful to keep our hands and finger nails 
clean?’ 

After a little discussion as to looks 
and cleanliness, the teacher might tell 
the children a story. 

Freddy in No-Hand Land. 

Freddy didn’t like to have his hands 
His finger 
too, so that namma was 
ashamed to have him come to the ta- 
ble. Freddy would play all day and all 
the next day without ever having 
clean hands if his mother did not take 
him into her reom and wash them her- 
self. 


washed. nails were cften 


dirty, his 


One day this littl boy was very 
cross, and when it came time for his 
hands to be washed he became angry 
and ran out of doors and into the barn. 

“I wish I didn’t have any heuds,” 
he exclaimed, as he threw himself 
down on the soft hay-mow, “then they 
wouldn't bave to be washed.” 

In a few minutes a little man came 
up close to him. 

“You are in my country now,” said 
the quiet little man, “and first of all 
{ must take off your hands.” 

“What do you mean?’ exclaimed 
Freddy, surprised and frightened. 

“Why, don’t you see, you are in ‘No- 
Hand Land,’ where all the people live 
that they had no hands. 
Some people come here because they 
do not want to work, but,” he contin- 
ued, glancing at Freddy's hands, “I 
see that you came to being 
Well, you won’t be bothered 
any more, for you will have to hands 
to wash.” 

Freddy felt for the little 
man was very strong. But he had said 
that he wished he had no hands, and 


who wish 


escape 
washed. 


helpless, 








he wouldn't be a coward now, g0 children’s 
shut his teeth very tight and Witky »preddy | 
hard to keep back the tears while ty effectual 
little man unfastened his hands ayB BY talk 
took them off. Then the little myfand the 
laughed and told Freddy that he woy skin i8 1 
find some other children over the hedgmofiice of 
in the field, and that he might go gygeiesh ™* 
play with them. Then — 

Freddy went, but it was a sorry jj moveme 





































tle group of children that he foun Teach 
Play! What could children play wit. the pap’ 
out hands? There was no use in thin}. You may 
ing of ball, marbles or shinney. Krag" de 
pull-away and tag could not be playe and see 
there, for how could anyone be caugl; Some 
if the catcher had no hands? doubtle 

A bell rang, calling the children choose 
dinner. be . 

Freddy was very hungry, but & a: 
could not see how he could get any. severa 
thing to eat without hands, and whe gorsion 
nobody else had any hands with whid 7 
to help him. So he lay down on th on , 
ground and cried loudly. He was ver =. 
sorry for the foolish wish he had made 7 
in the barn. !Soon the bell rang again a | 
louder this time, and someone wa at 
shouting ‘‘Freddy” —_ 

Freddy opened his eyes. The rafter hay 
of the barn were over his head, the “OU 
soft hay was under him. It was bis them 
father’s voice calling his name. Th§ Tea 
queer little man was no longer iB. _. 
sight. oat 





thing 
other 
happ 






At first Freddy was almost afraid t 
look at his hands, lest he should fini 














































































































































them missing, but finaily he pulled 4 
them both from under his head and yang 
looked at them. It had all been @& pom 
dream, but it seemed to him that they® next 
had never looked so dirty and neglect & trip 
ed before. euse 

He swung from a beam down to th T! 
barn floor, and scampered into the gem 
house. He was very hungry, and his “Be 
father and mother had been waiting —} Wo 
for him, but before he sat down to the Mo! 
table he went to his mother’s room 
and washed his hands and carefully - 
brushed his nails. He did the same »y 
thing at supper time. His mamma 
wondered, but said nothing. 

That night, after she had put him to 
bed, Freddy told his mamma about the J 
queer little man and his visit to “Ne 
Hand Land,” and how his wish that 
he had no hands was fulfilled. 

“I mean to keep my fingers cleen af- | 
ter this,”’ he said, “but if I ever forget, 
you just say ‘No-Hand Land,’ and I'll th 

ay 





remember at once.” 











This story may assist the teacher 


in her mammoth task of keeping the 
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vbildren’s hands and nails clean. 
“freddy in No-Hand Land” may be an 
effectual reminder. 

py talking of slight cuts and burns 
qod the pain occasioned when the 
skin is removed from any cause, the 
ofice of the skin in protecting the 
fesh may be brought out. 

Then take up the subjects of the 
movements of the hand. - 

Teacher: “Some one told me tbat 
the paper hand could not move itself. 
you may all place your left hands upon 
your desks. Now you may watch them 
and see if they move themselves.” 
Some of the slower children will 


doubtless insist that they do. But 
choose Some such as: 
“T can move my hand.” 


To give variety to the exercise, ask 
several children to perform different 
acts involving the hand movement. 

“John may shake hands with Ches- 
“Mabel may pass her book to 
Julia.” ‘Ned may open the door.” 

Teacher: “You may tell :ne what 
your hands did.” 

From numerous answers, for all the 
children should be allowed to take part 
in such discussions, select something 
like this: 

“Our hands 
them to do.” 

Teacher: ‘We must be “areful, then, 
to want our hands to do kind, helpful 
things which will make us of use to 
others, and which will make others 
happy.” 

A little talk about what cbildren’s 
hands can do to be helpful will not 
come amiss for a “Morning Talk” the 
next day, as much unkindnoess is at- 
tributed to the child’s perpetual ex- 
cuse, “Didn’t think.” 

The following is a suitable niemory 
gem: 

“Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave and true, 
Moment by moment, the whole day 

through.” 


—From the School Physiology Journal, 
by permission of the editor. 


ed 


OUTLINE OF NUMBER WORK. 


March and April. 


ter.” 


did what we wanted 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN. 


CriticisMs.—There is a tendency on 
the part of the practice teachers to 
avoid fractions, e. g., if 15 grams of 
green apples have been weighed, then 
dried, then weighed again, the teacher 





should be more pleased to have the 
dried apples weigh 3.4 grams than an 
even 8 grams. 

‘*The difficulty of fractions does not 
consist in the exercise of the numbering 
faculty, but in the use of complex forms, 
rules and definitions. It can be said ina 
word, that fractions should be learned 
precisely like whole numbers.”” (See 
Talks on Pedagogics, page 101.) 

Let the question be—how many 
pounds of sugar at 5 cts.a pound can one 
buy with $9? A child in the third 
grade knows that he must change his 
dollars to cents and then say, “I can 
buy as many pounds as there are 5 cts. 
in 900 cents, or 180, i. e. 900 cts. + 5 
cts. = 180. 

The question may be—A has 3 bushels 
of wheat which he desires to put up in 
three-pint bottles. How many bottles 
does he require? 
divide a number into a number of equal 
numbers, hence the divisor and the 
dividend have the same name, so we 
change the bushels to pints and say, 
‘‘He must have as many bottles as there 
are 3 pints in 192 pints, or 64, i. e., 192 
pts. + 8 pts. = 64. 

Let the question be—A has } 
apple and desires to divide it among 


Here again, we are to 


of an 


some boys, giving each boy \% of an ap- 
ple. How many boys are there? Noth- 
ing new is presented here. We are to 
divide a number into an equal number 
of numbers, hence, we change the ¥ to 
eighths and say, ‘as many boys as there 
are 2 in §, or 8, i.e,, § + 3? = 8. 

It is impossible to do the Nature Study 
work and not meet all kinds of frac- 
tions, hence, ‘The child, when he 
reaches the Fifth Grade, may know all 
there is to be known of fractions, with 
the greatest ease, if fractions are really 
taught.”’ 

SUGGESTIONS.—(a) Inthe evaporation 
experiments, .5 of a liter may be used, 
in a given time, .2 of this may have 
evaporated. If the children are asked 
how mnch of a liter evaporated do not 
allow them to say, .2 times .5, asitis 
not auexample in multiplication. There 
is no such thing as % & %, &% + %, ete. 
These are questions in partition, and 
should be written: .2 of .5, % of 4%, % 
of 4%. 

(b) Lead the children to discover why 
we point off in multiplication of deci- 
mals as many places in the product as 
the sum of the places in the multi- 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspep- 
Sia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 


debility and exhaustion.”’ 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


For sale by all Druggists. 


plicand and the multiplier. See Dev e 
opment lesséi;“Stipplémentary Arith- 
metic, Part III, p. 18. 

(c) When finding the bulk of any 
given volume of water, lead the chil- 
dren to discover that for every cubic 
foot of volume we have 7.48. gallons of 
water. This does away with changing 
the volume to cubic inches and dividing 
by 231. See Supplementary Arithmetic, 
Part III, p. 35. 

THE FUNDAMENTAJ, OPERATIONS. 

There is no reason why conditions 
should not be presented making it pos- 
sible for the children to discover each of 
the five rules. 

SUBTRACTIONS.—I make three marks, 
thus: //7. I writea figure to express 
the number, thus: 3. I make ten marks, 
thus, 7///////77. I express that num- 
ber thus; 10, i. e., one 10 and nols. 
So 11, 12, 13, etc., express one 10 and 
one 1, one 10 and twols, one 10 and 
three Is. 

I write 23 and ask the pupils to ex- 
press it in another way, and if patient I 
soon get one ten and thirteen ones, 
which may be written } 13. 
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I am to work the following: 48-42. 
I write it 42 
18 
I express my 42 in another way (not 


borrowing one from the tens, etc.), 


thus: ,,, and subtract, getting 24. 
42 Now the children should 
18 be asked to work such 
— problems as 48—29, etc. 
24 #Thechildren to ¢hink the 


change and not to write it, as above, we 
have 9 from 18 and 2 from 3, or 48—29 
=19. Just such questions come through 
the science work. 

DIvIsIon—Following the same method 
as in subtraction, we may be required 
to work 421-5. Here we see the num- 
ber 425 expressed as follows : 40 tens 
and 25 ones, and say there are 80 fives 
in 40 tens, (or 8 tens) and 5 fives in 25 
Written out thus : 





ones. 4025 
Here, as in subtraction, 5)425 
the children are to think 

the change and not write 85 


it. Here, too, the science lessons will 
furnish us with many problems, 


Lonc Drvisions.—5)4870( In this 
question what do we mean when we say 
5 is not contained in 4? How many 
figures are to be used to express the 
quotient? How can we tell? When we 
say, 5 is in 48 mine, what do we mean 
by mine? Are there any fives in 4000? 

LANGUAGE LESSONS.—Require many 
original problems to be written by the 
pupils. Do not acceptany that make 
salt $5 a pound, or silk 3cts ayard. Let 
the prices of the day be the standard. 


A greater interest will be had in the 
physical culture work if it is related to 
the work in arithmetic. Suggestive 
problems are here given to illustrate 
how alive both subjects may be made 
by their use. Every child loves to hop, 
skip, climb, run and jump. Such fun 
related to his school work makes it far 
more interesting to him. 


Physical Training Department. 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 

High Jumping.—Beginning at a height 
of 42 in., one point is scored for every 
two in. up to 60 in ; above 60 in. one 
point for each inch. What is the height 
reached with 12 points scored ? 

Broad Jumping.—One point is scored 
for each foot from 12-15 feet, beyond 15 
feet, one point for each half-foot. 
many feet to score 10 points? 


How 
Henry 


jumped 16} feet. 
he make? 

Hop, Step and Jump.—26 feet=1 
point; up to 30 feet, one point is scored 
for every two feet ; beyond 30 feet, one 
point for each foot. How many feet to 
secure 10 points? John made 27% feet 
in a hop, step and a jump; how many 
points did he make? 

Rope Climbing (hand-over-hand).—20 
feet—1 point ; every two additional feet 
=1 point. How many feet to score 10 
points? May climbed 383 feet, hand- 
over-hand. How many points did she 
make? 

100 yard dash=12 sconds. One point 
for each one-fifth second less. How 
many seeonds witha score of 10 points? 

220 yards at one point for each sec. 
below 85 sec. How many sec. at 10 
points? 

A mile has 5280 feet. How many 
yards in %, 4, %, $ mile? At the rate 
of 120 steps per minute (walking) how 
many minutes to walk a mile? How 
many steps? Average length of steps? 
(In all grades above the third. Com- 
pare). 

Same, running. Number of steps and 


seconds to leave the building? 
—C. C. N.S. Envelope. 


DRAWING LESSONS. 


How many points did 








BY J. H. BARRIS. 





If inexperienced in drawing, prepare 
in 


the lessons as directed 


January 
number. 
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When giving these lessons use moi. Ee 3. Comp! 
els, Talk about the cylinder, cone agg fiforming t 
cube, asking questions and giving g,§ 4. To Te 
planations, such as definitions, and y » 3 and . 
to what kind of lines are ased in for, §sdd shad 
ing the sides, ends, shading, ete. representi 

LESSON X. Fig. 4. 

1. Draw on blackboard before th }: To m 
class Fig. 1, allowing space for ling and 5 in 
representing the cylinder, 2, Add 

2. Add lines as Fig. 2, allowing clay fend, 45 F 
time to add each line before you dry 1 T° ? 
next one, 3, complete by adding ling fl, 23 a2 
as Fig. 3. 2, Add 

side, aS 
ls 
% E 1, Dra 
§ 3 i Fig. 2. 

2, Add 
cube. 

3, Con 
as in Fi 
ing box 

_ 
| 
a 
al 
a 
a 
LESSON XI. . 

1. Draw lines, as Fig. 1. 

2. Complete drawing by adding lines, / 
as Fig. 2. 

LESSON XII. 

1. Draw lines forming cylinder, as / 
Fig. 1. 

2. Add lines, as Fig. 2. j 

Complete, as Fig. 3. 

LESSON XIII. 

1. Draw lines, as Fig. 1. / 

2. Complete drawing by cdding lines, 
forming the cone, as Fig. 2. 

LESSON XIV. 

1. Draw Fig. 1. 

2. Complete, as Fig. 2. ‘ 
LESSON XV. LES 

1. Draw dotted lines, forming cone, 
as Fig. 1. (By 

2. Add shaded line, as Vig. 2. 

3. Add lines, as Fig. 3. 

4. Complete, as Fig. 4. 

LESSON XVI. 

1. Draw lines, forming a square, a8 T 
Fig. 1. ser 

2. Draw dotted and shaded lines, a8 8ys 


Fig. 2. 





educ 





& Mog. 
Ne ang 
ing ey, 
ANd a 
| form. 


re the 
ling 
y Clay 


lines, 


Des, 


ne, 


as 
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i 

3 Fake 4 drawing ‘ adding lines, 
jorming the cube, as Fig. 3. 

4, To represent Fig. 4, erase lines 1, 
»gand 4 in Fig. 3, and have Fig. 7. 
4dd shaded lines and you have lines 
representing box open at top, as 
Fig. 4. 

1. To represent Fig. 5, erase iines 4 
yd 5 in Fig. 3, and have Fig. 8 
9 Add shade and have box open at 
end, as Fig. 5. 

1. To represent Fig. 6, erase lines 
1,2,3 and 5 in Fig. 3, and have Fig. 9. 
9, Add shade and have box open at 
side, as Fig. 6. 

LESSON XVII. 

1. Draw square as in lesson 16, 

Fig. 1. 


2. Add lines as Fig. 2, forming the 


cube. 

3. Complete drawing by adding lines, 
as in Fig. 3, and have lines represent- 
ing box open at top, as Fig 3. 





PLATE 2. 
Praga [eee y | 


wr te Uf AS LS 


ANN DAN 
wt dl ANT AAT 





‘intial et £4) 


eee tent A AAS A 


ANNAN AMA DAL AAS~ 


‘anaes soni earefully inquire into 
the workings of this system and try 
it for himself. The system of to-day 
must, indeed, be simple, and capable of 
being written at a high rate of speed. 
Years ago it was not jecessary to 
write as rapidly as to-day. During 
the present age the style of writing 
must be modified to suit the demand 
of the times. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago the main object in teaching 
penmanship was to instruct the stu- 
dent in making graceful lines and 
shades. We do not mean to condemn 
ornament in writing, as ornamental 
writing has a field peculiarly its own, 
but we do say that writing for ordi- 
nary purposes should be made as plain 
as possible. A change was socn to 
take place. The style became plainer 
and the shades were made lighter. At 
the present time, a plain style has been 


J fF AYN YN WY 
AVY AV 
MAY AW ANY AAV 


nied AAT ‘etal 


AAMWMNA 


AAA AS ie, a 1 aes We 


ANT TY 


of the wilt characters is as natural 
in action is the»main question in dis- 
pute. Time alone will tell which is 
the superior system, the slope or the 
vertical. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Practice very carefully on the copies 
presented on Plate 2. Each letter 
should receive its share of attention, 
and do not be in a hurry to take up 
more difficult work. Use mostly arm 
movement. The arm should rest on 
the desk, and use mainly the r2:uscles 
of the forearm. The arm should act 
and move toward the right whenever 
the movement becomes eramped, us- 
ually between words. In practicing the 
exercises, and in writing long words, 
let the arm move gently toward the 
right without lifting the pen from the 
paper. 

SENDING SPECIMENS. 
We will consider it a kindness if 


wan Ps — Pos 


eee 5 


AY 


AMA 1 MEN ’ 


AAW AW AY 
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AANAA MAAN 


fis SVVV i ie AVV Bee RP Viet 


SMW) SVAAVV ww AU Aw 
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a ar ata aww 


Pee ee AR 


LO LM, FO Fea 


/U- ST fT FE OLE OP Ee 
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EE Ot TOD 


POW PUA AY MU I pos 


LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING. 





(By BE. C. Mills, Western Normal Col- 
lege, Bushnell, 111.) 





NO. 3. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 

The system of sloping writig has 
served its purpose well, still another 
system is before us for trial. Every 
educator and person interested in pen- 


developed, written without shade and 
without flourish, and has met the exi- 
gencies of the times admirably. 


The next step is to make the work 
still more simple by shortening the 
connective lines and downward strokes 
and developing a style of writing 
known as the vertical hand. The forms 
are simple, and are, without doubt, 
more legible. Whether the production 


you will send us your best efforts, after 
practicing upon the copies given in 
connection with this lesson. We will 
not agree to acknowledge the receipt 
of each one, but the work will be look- 
ed over carefully, and criticisms made 
in the next number of the “Journal.” 
Address all such specimens to 


E. C. MILLS, 
Bushnell, IIl. 
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‘TREATIES MADE BY THE UNITED 
STATES. 





I. Seventeen treaties were made by 
the United States before the adoption 
of the Constitution. Among the most 
important are the following: 

a. With Indian tribes. 

b. In 1778, with France (first treaty 
of the American Colonies independent 
of the mother country). Amity, com- 
merce, alliance. 

ce. In 1782-87, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Prussia, Morocco. Amity, commerce. 

d. In 17838, England. Independence 
of the United States; Florida given by 
England to Spain. 

Il. Treaties made since the adoption 
of the Constitution: 

a. In 1795, Jay’s treaty with England. 

b. In 1803, France; Louisiana acded 
to the United States. 

Withdrawal of British from posts on 
Northern frontier, settlement of boun- 
dary disputes, provided for Consuls in 
each country, and for extradition. 

e. In 1814, England; settlement of 
boundary disputes, declared against 
slave trade, silent upon the subject of 
impressment and fishery rights. 

d. In 1817, with Indians of North- 
west Territory. 

Many local treaties with Indian 
-tribes have been negotiated that are 


of little importance. But this one is 
noteworthy because (a) it involved the 


{interest of a very large number of 
tribes throughout the Northwest, and 
(b) it committed our Government to 
the policy of placing Indians on “reser- 
vations.” It was thought that by thus 
surrounding them in small sroups by 
civilized men they would the sooner 
yield to the influences of civilization. 

e. In 1819, Spain; Florida ceded to 
the United States. 

f. In 1842, Ashburton treaty with 
England. Settled boundary between 
Maine and Canada. 

g. In 1846, England; 
diary between Oregon 
America. 

h. In 1848, Mexico; secured to the 
United States California und New 
Mexico 

i. In 1849, with England; Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. Refers to the ship 
canal connecting the Atlantic and: Pa- 
cifie by way of the San Juan de Nic- 
aragua River. Neither party shculd 
obtain exclusive control over canal, 
erect fortifications commanding the 
same, nor colonize or exercise any do- 
minion in any part of Central America. 
(The Tripartite Treaty was proposed, 
but never negotiated. After the in- 


settled boun- 
and British 





vasion of Cuba by Lopez, England and 
France, believing that the Urnrited 
States vere planning to acquire Cuba 
by conyuest, proposed a treaty among 
the three nations by which each was 
to disclaim then and forever all inten- 
tion of possessing Cuba. The Secre- 
tary of State, Edward Everett, replied 
in a masterly paper that the Federal 
Government would keep good faith 
with all nations, but that it did not 
recognize in any European Govern- 
ment the right to meddle in purely 
American affairs, and that any such in- 
terference would be resented according 
to the Monroe doctrine.) 

j. In 1854, with Japan; commercial. 

k. In 1868, China; the Burlingame 
treaty provided for commercial inter- 
course, and secured rights of Ameri- 
cans in China and of Chinese in Amer- 
ica. 

Anson Burlingame had a -emarkable 
career aS a treaty maker. President 
Lincoln sent him to China in 1861, 
where he represented our Government 
until 1867, when the ruler of China 
made him special Minister from that 
country to the United States to nego- 
tiate a treaty. This was something 
altogether unique and unprecedented 
in the annals of diplomacy. Mr. Bur- 
lingame did his work for China so well 
that the Chinese Government appoint- 
ed him in a similar capacity to nego- 


tiate treaties for that Empire with 
the leading European nations. He bad 


entered upon this work when he died 
at St. Petersburg. 

m. In 1871, England; provided for a 
settle the Alabama 
claims and Canadian fishery question. 

W. H. Cheever, in the Western 
Teacher. 


commission to 





D. L. Musselman, President of the 
Gem City Business College, writes us 
that they are now located in their ele- 
gant new building. This elegant edi- 
fice, with the grounds and furnishings, 
cost $100,000, and is probably the 
largest and finest building ever erected 
in America fora Business College. It 
has a capacity for seating 1000 stu- 
dents, and as they now have an atten- 
dance of from 7UU to 900 each year, 
the new building will soon be filled. 


How’s This. 

We offer One Hundred Dollars’ Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Props, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligation 
made by their firm. WEsT & TRAUxX, 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists. Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold 
by all druggists. Testimonials free. 
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NATURE IN VERSE. A Poet contait 
Reader for Children. Compiled jy ke 

Mary I. Lovejoy. 12mo. 319 pp, Bl foun 

lustrated, choicely bound in cloth, },f songs a" 

troductory price, 72 cents. Silver, Bu. gnce of | 

dett & Co., Publishers, Boston, Ne i] mal 

York, Chicago, Philadelphia. . lags 

To familiarize children with ty aoe I 

beauties of nature, to make them fe ¢. Heat} 

at home with bird and flower and jp This 





sect, is to do them a lasting servig 


rhymes 


To accomplish this there is no more» master 


tent element than apposite aud attra 







. use at h 
tive verse. Children are  naturaly special 
poetry lovers. the ims 

There has been a lack of natu of a t 


poetry books for children, though y edited | 


abundance of material of which t 
make them. This work will be we. 
comed by all those progress‘ve teach 
ers who are earnestly striving to put 
their pupils in close touch with natur 
YELLOW BEAUTY. By Marin 
Martin. Published by Laird & Le 
Chicago. This is a dainty little cat 
book, with illustrations reproduce 
from Madam Henriette Ronner’s beat 
ties. The pictures are alone worth th 
price of the book, and the story is 
told in a very charming manner. Chil 
dren will be delighted with it. 
MYTHS AND MOTHERP LAYS. By 
Sara E. Wiltse. Milton Bradley (o 
Springfield, Mass. Price, $1.00. 
This is the title of a charming book 
which we have just received, and we 
know that it will be appreciated by 
the teachers and mothers generally. 
Every word of this book has bee 
earefully chosen, making the myths 
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and stories perfectly suitable to the Pe 
youngest children. p of 
We have twelve groups of natur and 
myths suited to the twelve months of hold 
the year, and their varied and attrac § 2° 
tive character may be imagined from the 
the subjects: Cloud myths, fire "4 
myths, flower, harvest, moon, rain, 2° 
rainbow, sun, star, wind and winter |, 30 
myths. Then between these are inter ful, 
spersed the exquisite Froevel Mother @ 4¢! 
plays, destined to become as classical E 
as the old nature myths themselves. rod 
The work is richly illustrated with r= 
twenty-four full-page drawings by Hi § 
ram Putnam Barnes, which cannot fail 1 
to delight the eye and awake the eager eve 
curiosity of every child. Milton Brad- we 
ley Company, the publishers, are doing any 
a grand work, both for parents and de 


teachers, by publishing such works as 
these. 
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ANGELIC CHORDS. A crllectiou 
of two, three and four part songs, com- 
ied by J. Fischer. Price 75 cents. 
j, Fischer & Bro., New York. 

This volume of songs is very appro- 
priately named “Angelic Chords,” for 
itcontains many as Sweet songs as can 
pe found anywhere. Many of the 
gongs are entirely new, and the abund- 
ance of special and closing (day songs 
will make this volume, I., receive a 
hearty welcome from the teachers. 
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THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. D. 
(. Heath & Co., Boston and Chicago. 
This is a collection of traditional 
rhymes and stories for children, and of 
masterpieces of poetry and rprose for 
use at home and at school, chosen with 
special reference to the cultivation of 
the imagination and the evelopment 
of a taste for good reading. It is 
edited by Charles Eliot Norton, and is 
the most elaborate series of reading 
books yet presented to the educational 
world. There is a clear and definite 
purpose in the entire series of six vol- 
umes. The aim is to gather up from 
our literature as many as possible of 
the best things and present them in a 
progressive series, beginning with a 
First Book of Rhymes and Jingles, 
proceeding to a Second Book of I*ables 
and Nursery Tales, a 'Third Rook of 
Fairy Stories and Classic Tales of 
Adventure, and so on up to selections 
from the best prose and poetry of ear- 
lier and more recent English writers. 
We have never seen a more choice col- 
lection to put into the hands of grow- 
ing boys and girls. Attractive, fas- 
cinating, stimulative to the imagina- 
tion and ambition of the young reader, 
these books will almost insure the cul- 
tivation of a good literary taste. Older 
persons will find them a compendium 
of choice literature. In the 
and in the home these volumes will 


school 


} hold for a long time the place they 


make fot themselves as 
collection of supplementary 
reading yet offered to the public. They 
are well named the Heart of Oak 
Books, for they are strong 1nd health- 
ful, and reach the hearts of the chil- 


are sure to 
the best 


dren. 

ECHOES OF BATTLE. By Bush- 
rod Washington James. Henry T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia. 12mo. 


Cloth extra, gilt edges. Price, $2.00. 
This volume is one that will interest 
every American. It should find its 
way into every patriotic home in this 
Country, whose first steps towards In- 
dependence and last blows for Union 
are so graphically referred to in its 
Pages. The prose portions of the book 


are valuable as sketches of both the 
Revolution and the invasion purt of 
the Rebellion, while the beautiful lan- 
guage of the corresponding po:-ms de- 
picts with pathetic effectiveness some 
of the scenes just after the battles 
of Antietam and Gettysburg. The au- 
thor is well qualified to get up just 
such a work as this, and he has done it 
well. The book is handsomely bound 
and profusely illustrated with artistic 
half-tone reproductions of photographs 
and drawings. It is most readable and 
instructive book for young and old 
alike. 

TWILIGHT STORIES. By Flizabeth 
E. Foulke. Silver, Burdett & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston and Chicago. Frice, 36 
cents. 

The happy possessor of this dainty 
volume will enjoy reading its stories 
and poems over and over, so brightly 
are they written, and so attractively 
illustrated. My children were delighted 
with them, and so yours will be. Miss 
Foulke’s style is easy, simple, graceful 
and imaginative, and the book gives 


evidence throughout of her love for 
children. The stories are all highly 
ethical. Each one has a valuable les- 


son in child-life so hidden in it that 
young readers will unconsciously im- 
bibe it while enjoying the fanciful and 
happy scenes pictured in these simple 
stories of fairies, of child-life and of 
nature. The book ought to be exten- 
sively used for supplementary reading 
in the primary grades, for which pur- 
pose it is especially well adapted. Ev- 
ery primary teacher ought to send for 
a copy. 
MEDICAL 
all Diseases 
Frank Ross, 
Price, $1. 
Dr. Ross has been roundly abused for 
writing this book, not for what he says 


HYGIENE, or cures for 
Without Drugs. By W. 
A. M., M. D. St. Louis. 


therein, but for quoting openly what 
other physicians have said. He says: 
“Sick people need treatment, but not 
drugs. Many a darling child, loving 
wife, husband, dear mother, or father, 
has died, and God was blamed for it, 


when it was nothing but drugs that 


killed them.” Dieting, fresh air and 
cold water are the leading remedial 


agents recommended in this book. This 
book is neatly printed and handsomely 
bound, and ought to have a great sale. 

OLD STORIES RETOLD, with 59 
original illustrations. By Paul Binner; 
6x7 inches, 64 pages, boards, 25 cents. 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Our old friends, Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, Cinderella, the Smart Little 





Tailor, the Wonder Stone, and several 
others, all profusely illustrated and 
prettily told, make up this little book 
for the little people. The children 
never tire of hearing these stories. Mr. 
Binner and Mr. Bardeen have won 
their everlasting gratitude by bringing 
them out in this new dress. 

SONGS AND SONG GAMES FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE. Arranged by M. 
E. Cotting. Boston: New England 
Publishing Company. Paper. 64 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Here are seventy-five songs and song 
games, every one of which will be 
as welcome to the children as to the 
teacher. Children enjoy zames in 
school and out. They enjoy singing 
whatever is adapted to them. The child 
needs play and music aS much as he 
enjoys them. These contribute largely 
to good mental activity and moral fer- 
vency, as well as to physical grace 
and elasticity. The words have child- 
hood melody, and the music “sings 
easily,” as teachers say. 

AMERICANISM OR ROMANISM, 
WHICH? By John T. Christian, D. 
D. Baptist Book Concern. Louisville, 
Ky. 

This tersely written volume 
tended as an expose of the Romish 
Church to usurp the rights, power. and 
privileges of the American Republic. 
The author makes many strong points 
in his arguments. Every teacher ought 
to read both sides of this ‘;uestion. 

BIERLY’S SCHOOL SONGS for 
Public or Private Schools, Academies 
and Colleges, 35 cts. A. Beirly, Pub- 
lisher, Chicago, II. 

Mr. Beirly has compiled a song book 
that will be greatly appreciated inevery 
school where they like music and sing. 
The book contains a very choice variety 
of beautiful poetry and melody, A 
favorable feature is that the tunes are 
written low enough for children of 
School age to sing with ease, without 
ruining their voices. The various de- 
partments are full and complete, em- 
bracing all the essential features of 
musical notations, which when prop- 
erly studied will make the pupil profic- 
ient in note reading. Send for this 
book. You will not be disappointed. 


is in- 





THE article by Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., in the February Af/antic on Don 
Quixote, is full of suggestion in point of 
precision in language, as well as of the 
significance and value of the given 
work, such as ought not merely to make 
the article specially profitable reading 
for every teacher, but also to increase 
the number of readers of the great ro- 
mance. 
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GENTS, ... 
TTENTION. 


This year will be a remarkable one 
for the growth and advancement of the 
American Journal of Education. Never 
before has such a Journal been given 
at such a remarkably low price. 


JUST THINK OF IT! 
50 Cents PER YEAR! 


Yes only 50 cents for twelve 
months, twelve numbers. Spec- 
ial Institute price good until Oct. 1st. 
Only 50 cents. 





OLD AGENTS ; 


MEN f do you want to take 

(J-NS¢ orders for us this year? 

\ anu If} so write and secure 
your County. 


NEW AGENTS, 


we want you. Write for terms and se- 
cure territory at once. Get ready for 
the rush, push things and help— 


Business. 


FIVE USEFUL BOOKS. 


ll et i 








Who buys ONE gets 
FOUR FREE, for ALL 
FIVE are in ONE mar- 
velous combinationYVES T- 
POCKET OR WRIT- 


MING-DESK volume, 
called. . 


The New Webster Dictionary 
tg and Complete Vest-Pocket 
25 in. oe Library. 5, Ce 


ounces as 


(1. ) 45, 800 WORDS with full dia- 


critical marking, giving spelling and pronun- 
ciation as in Webster’s International Diction- 
ary, (other pocket dictionaries give only about 
half as many words and only partial pronun- 
ciation.) (2.) A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
World. (3.) A Complete Parliamentary Man- 
ual, based on Roberts’ and Cushing’s, and fully 
equal to either of these books, a (truly great 
feature. (4.) Practical Short Cuts in Figures, 
with Business and Social Forms (5. ) A Lit- 
erary Guide, covering all phases of letter writ- 
ing, rules for the use of capitals punctuation, 
etc. A very popular aid to knowledge 2d year, 
2d 100,000 copies. Should be owned by every 


teacher and person of intelligence, whether 
lady or gentleman. 


Cloth. 25 cents; Morocco, gilt, 50 cents. 


40 PER CENT. DISCOUNT on 


12 or more copies. Order in time to re-order for 
your friends. Makes a handsome present. Get 
up an order for your school. 


AGENTS WANTED. LARGE 
aa nisin NTS. Special Circular Free. 


"BB. MILES, Publisher, 


324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 

















—— 


Raised metal letters, any ‘FRISCO FAST LIMITED, 
> —_ SCli001 PINS. ints it nor more’ than! A vestibuled through fast expres 


Sterling Silver 25c. $2.50 perdoz,| train daily over Frisco-Santa Fe Route, 
Silver a _, Tiree leaving St. Louis Union Station at 9:04 
sg eel srmceees for Galveston, Texas, v 
M Keeler, Attieboro,M p- m. tor » Via Bt 
aaa aan eae Smith, Paris, Dallas and Cleburne, with. 
out change of cars; is handsomely 
equipped with gas-lighted Coaches, Ry. 

: : ini ir Carsand Pulln 
W.J. Cord, Dentist, 1324 Washington clining Chair Care = eon Dray. 
alae te . . 4 ing Room Buffet Sleepers. Time: § 
Ave.,(cor, 14th St.) Bridge work, $6.00 Louis to Ft. Smith, 14 hours; Paris, ¥ 
a tooth ; gold filling, $2.00; all other hours; Dallas, 23% hours; Galveston, 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class 36 hours. The most attractive and Pop- 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. ular route between St. Louis and Texas, 
crossing three ranges of mountains 
Ozark, Boston and Kiamichi; offeriy 
’ 4 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS AGENCY, grandeur of scenery not found on other 
lines. For full and particular informa 
Teachers of unquestioned ability always in | tion, with maps, time tables etc., call 
demand and personally recommended upon or address ticket agent, 101 Y 
cea now for September positions. En- | Broadway, or Union Station, St. Louis 
rollment fee not necessary. Send for circular wis mre er: , 
; . D. WISHART, 

-n. Pass. Agt. is i 

ANNA M. THURSTON, Manager, nee eee Louie tl 
St. L , Mo, 








No. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | ——_ 





WANTED,2)° per month and expenses. Ad- 
dress, wich stamp,Kine Mro. Co.,H 3, Cutcace 


WHY USE— 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWOTRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 





To 


BECAUSE—The chemicals are in compact Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
— = aking a but little room. Tablets suffi- Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
cient for 5 gallons weigh only 11b. No break- 
age, leakage or evaporation. Make it as you Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


need it. Very simple; add specified quantity Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
of water, stir well and use. Freezing does not 


injure it in either solid or liquid form. As a And all points North and East. 
fluid it flows freely, writes it black and DOES | Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo, 
NOT GUM or CORRODE a steel pen. FREE Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
sample and prices on application. New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 


BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., SEATS FREE 
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TICKET OFFICE: 
EVANSVILLE, IND 
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none (Jatalogues. 





a Bag 
fa ry 
Be m3 
i {i 
fey E want to correspond with Schools and Colleges “al 
fa that issue Catalogues. We are specially pre- 
fg} pared, and have unequaled facilities for doing the 
oe aeey best Catalogue Work. Send copy of your last 
Hex Catalogue, say how many you want, and we will fal 
fe} send sample of the kind of work we do, and make {&# 
fa y ‘ou a satisfactory price for doing the work. When 
»hotograph is furnished we will insert a beautiful 
alf-tone of your School Building, frie of charge. ' 


PERRIN & SMITH. 


General Printers, 


423 to 425 North Second Street, — 5ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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UNCLE SAM OFFERS 


Splendid positions in the Indian 
Service as Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and Matrons to those teachers 
who pass the Examinations with 
, high grades. We prepare persons 
/ for all Civil Service Examinations 
on commission. Full particulars 
about all government positions free 
if you mention ‘‘AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION.”’ 

Nat. Correspondence Institute, 

Washington,D. C. 





friting and ‘Drawing Books. 


000 








Correspondence with reference to the use of 


these books is invited. Ask for my 


BIC TRIAL OFFER. 
12 Writing or Drawing *Lessons, by 


mail, - 7 = - $1.00 
Subscribers to this Journal, — - .50 
2Sample Lessons, - - - .15 


Book, ‘‘How to Illustrate Sunday 
Schooi Lessons, . - : 10 
COUPON. 
SS ans Seer crea fake sosenesccesceeees 
NAME AND ADDRESS. : 


oe eoseeceeeess 


POOOe OOS Se ee eeseeses~ ceeee 





Thise titles the subscriber toa rebate 
of 50c. from price of 12 writing or draw- ; 
ing lessons. ; 
‘ 
boeees «+200 oseosemael 


J. H. BARRIS, Norfork. Neb. 
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WANTED! 
AT ONCE. 
our courses by 


*°0G0-- 
mail. Courses in 
th 


2,000 Teachers wc“ 


matics, Pedagogy, and all other amas of 
learning. Send for our 24-page catalogue. The 
BEST school of the kind IN THE LAND. Stu- 
dents in every state. Address 


National Correspondence Normal, 


FENTON, MICH. 


to enroll to take 








TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


It will pay every school teacher who reads 
this notice, and who wishes to better his or her 
condition in life, to write at once for our beau- 
tiful Souvenir Catalogue, and College Journal, 
FREE. They contain information of value to 
you. Write now. Address 


D. L. MUSSELMAN, 
Prest. Gem City Business College, 


mar2t. Quincy, Ill 


B4U BUY YOUR SILK AND BUNTING 
ii PLAGS and BANNERS 


: FOR 
5 Scheols. Homes and Parades 


| Best American Goods 
| onlv. Lowest prices 
Write | 


Mi the U S. 
- JORL & C+ 
for Discounts and | 
Price List to Mention am Jour. - = aa 


e{THIS IS THE BOOKD> 


ne ae ee | 
To Sing from in Your School Room, 


‘“*Beirly’s School Songs No, 1° for public or pri- 
vate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
IORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
Sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its coutents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
Patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
Practical Exercisés and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 soldin ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 
( Per copy, p 
) Per dozen, 



































»stpaid. ... .. $ .85 
postpaid 4 60 


Prices. pe dozen, express not paid 3.60 
Per hundred, express not paid 30 00 
A complete sample for examination......... 20 


Specimen pages free on application. 

A VALUABLE PREM'UN.—A complete set 
of BEIRLY’S ELEMENTARY MusSIC CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 38x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘'School 
Songs” for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


215-:21 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





ILLINOIS —_-nssmmaar 


Medical College. 


(Chicago Summier School of Medicine.) 
CO-ECUCATIONAL. 
A regular medical College, holding its ses- 
Excellent well 
equipped laboratories, Living 
The next term 


sions in summer. clinics, 
20 professors. 
costs much less than in winter. 


begins March 10, 1896. 


W. F. WAUGH, A.M,, M. D., Dean. 


103 State St., Chicago 





Best Text=Books for the Fundamental Branches. 


THE 
THE 


NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, By Joun W. Turts and H. E. 
NORMAL COURSE IN READING, By Emma J. 


HOLTr. 
Topp and Supt. W. B. 


POWELL 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER,Bv Joan W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsry. 
THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, Sianting and Vertical copies, 


THE 
THE 


‘ Bv D. H. FARLEY 
NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, By Larkin DunrTon, 


NORMAL COURSE IN ENGLISH, By 


and W. B. GUNNISON. 
L.L. D,, and 

. GOODWIN LARK 
WELSH and Supt. J. M. 
GREENWOOD. 


A. H. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue or write us. 


SI.VER, BURDETT & C JMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 








THE FOLLOWING MASTERFIECES 


FROM THE 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


are prescribed in the Course of Reading 

adopted for the Primary and Grammar 

Grades in the Public Schools of Akron, 

Ohio. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

No. of the 
Riveside Literature, 
feries, 

I. The Riverside Primer and 

Reader. Kt 

II. Fables and Folk Stories (47,48)** 

III. Hans Anderson’s Stories. (49,50)** 
Verse and Prose tor Be- 
ginners in Reading. (Used 
throughout both II and III 59* 

. Selections from Whittier’s 
Child Life in Poetry and 
Prose. (79,71 
USED INSTEAD OF THE REGULAR 

READERS. 


V. Hawthorne’s True Stories 

from New England History (7,8,9)*** 

Longfellow’s Children’s 

Hour, etc.; Paul Revere’s 

Ride, etc. (1%;637" 

Hawthorne’s Tales of the 

White Hills, etc. 

Whittier’s Marble Martin, 

etc. 5t 

Franklin’s Poor Richard’s 

Almanac. 21 

Hawthorne’s Little Daffy- 

downdilly; Biographical 

Stories. (29,10)** 

Holmes’ Grandmother's 

Story of Bunker Hill Bat- 

tle, etc. 

VII. John Burroughs’ Birds & 
Bees; Sharp Eyes, 
Longfellow’s Courtship of 
Miles Standish; Elizabeth. 2* 
Longfellow's Evangcline. 1* 

VIII. Essays from the Sketch 
Book of Washington Irving(51,52)** 
Whittier’s Snow Bound, 
Among-the Hills, Songs of 


Grade. 


Die 


40 


(28.36)* 


Labor, etc. a5t 
Bryant’s Sella, Thanatopsis, 
etc. 54 
Washington’s Rules of 
Conduct, Letters and Ad- 
dresses. 24* 
IX. (First Year, High School.) 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage, The Traveler, etc. 68 
> & (Second Year High S hool.) 
Lowell’s Under the Old 
Elm, etc. 15 


The single numbers of the Riverside Literature 
Series are bo-rd in paper covers and are sent 
postpa d at 15 cents. 

*Also bound in linen, 25e **The two numbers 
also bound together in one volume, li ea, 40c, 
*** he three numbers also bound togetherin one 


volume. linen, 45c. tSpecial numbe , 25c., linen, 
30c. tNos. 4 and 5 also bound together in one 
volu ne liren, 40c. 


A descriptive circular giving the Table of Con- 
tents of each number of the Riverside Liteva- 
ture Series, and a table showing the different 
grades in which the series is u-ed in 20 repre- 
sentative cities of the United States wil! be sent 
to any ad ress on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


4 Park St., Boston, ll E, 
158 Apams Srt., 


Witm St., N. Y.; 
CHICAGO, 
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_-CEDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 


DRAWING SERIES. 


A COMPLETE SERIES 


™ 


OF DRAWING BOOKS AND MANUALS FROM THE LOWEST GRADE TO THE HIGHEST, 
SIMPLE, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL AND PEDAGOGICALLY SOUND. 


Following is a partial list of Missouri cities that have recently taken the system : 


SEDALIA, 
MOBERLY, 
MARSHALL, 
PALMYRA, 
TARKIO, 
BROOKFIELD, 


JOPLIN, 
TRENTON, 
MACON, 
LAMAR, 
HOLDEN, 
CAMERON, 


AND MANY OTHERS. . 


SPRINGFIELD, 
FAYETTE, 
LIBERTY, 
BETHANY, 
WESTPORT, 
MARIONVILLE, 


If you are interested, write us for full information. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 
355 WasBasH Avenue, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 
[ 


Y 


TEXT BOOKS 


are used ina large number of Common Schools 
in the United States and in leading Business 
Colleges, High Schools and Academies 
where they give entire satisfaction. They are 
labor-saving, practical and up-to-date. No 
drudgery, and no dissatisfied pupils when 
these books are used. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BCOKKEEPING, 
NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING. 


Send for particulars, Quality high. Price low. 
SPELLING.—Seventy Lessons in Spelling, 
containing 4,000 words, comm only mispelled, 
together with definitions. Every teacher who 
is using the book is delighted with it. 
would be too if you saw it. 

paid, fifteen cents. 


You 
Sample copy. post- 


OTHER Goop Books. -Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Mental Arithmetic, Commercial law, Os- 
goodby’s Shorthand, New Practical Grammar 
and Correspondence, Civil Government, De- 
scriptive Economics, Pen Written Copies (re- 
produced.) Specimen pages and illustrated 


catalogue sent free to teachers and school 
officers, 


Williams & Rogers, 


PUB! ISHERS, 


384 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Eastern Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


To correspond with thoroughly competent 
teachers of every kind who will be available for 
good positions next September. During the last 
four years we have filled vacancies in twelve 
states. Send stamp for information to 


IF YOU WANT ~ 


Any Book or Magazine, 


H, N. ROBERTSON, 
Manager Southern Educational Bureau, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


address 


PERRIN &. SMITH, 
- LOUIS, "MO. 


.TUSO EUS TEXT BOOKS.+ 


I. Seymour’s New Method od in Double Entry ry Bookkeeping, i in which the prin- 
ciples of the science are clearly stated and copiously illustrated in practice. 
Designed for high schools and private students. 

SINGLE Copy, $1.00. INTRODUCTION PRICE, 65c. 

II. Seymour’s New Method in Mental Arithmetic, in Five Parts, all ina 
volume of 153 pages. PART I.—Fundamental Operations. Part II.— Common 
Fractions. PART III —Compound Numbers. Part IV.—Percentage and Ap- 
plications. PART V.-—General Analysis This part deals with a great variety 
of algebraic problems, by arithmetice :) analysis. 

SINGLE Copy, 25c. FoR SCHOOLS, 20c. 

Postage on sample copies prepaid. Address 


GEO. E. SEYMOUR, 





St. Louis High School, Mo. 


School 
Apparatus or Supplies, a Type- 
writer, a Bicycle or Mimeograph, 








- An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemeré 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. ° 
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Hl isitue Wo k, IN SCHOOL. OFFICE $ HOME 
TiS om A few more engagements : 
ISX gag aan a a ry a a ’ 4 You require shel ving—here 
‘ TERMS are desired by a practical as ws —_ or there—much or little — 
VERY teacher and thorough 7 y often can not tell inadvance 
») REASONABLE. worker. L. Westfall, ; yy just what would best suit. 
© F 2808 Locust Street, St. Louls. To have it put up in the 
: ares usual way is expensive, and 
$e : when complete it oft becomes apparent all too soon that 
+ *twould suit the purpose ever so much if just a little dif- 
UIC ferent. Toavoid all these difficulties use the 
KOCH PAT. SHIFTABLE BRACKETS —or 
Meal in putting up your shelving. Any one can put up 
shelving, and add to it or take off, above, below, 
ST A whole meal can be cooked or at either end, should occasion require. Such 
: gee He She Oe FES Hest Shelving is Adjustable too; changeable to meet 
jp meg Oll, kas OF cook stove, | any requirement, and quite as portable as the 
without mingling flavors. Whistle blows when Cooker | articles that may be carried on it For books, 
mais more water. oe a canning. Ne bric-a-brac, etc., such shelving is just splendid. 
as ‘ For circulars and other information, address 
PE E R LESS the manufacturers, 
Ab eR ol CH A. B. CO 
por ory ; he Bagg eee oy my "‘havute wanted. KO ® Ss a 
PEERLESS COOKER CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 536 Main Street, Peoria, Illinois. 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, also carry a full supply. 
HAHNEMANN 
Medical College und Hospital | 
OF CHICAGO, ILL Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency and Lecture Bureau, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Thirty-seventh Annual Course of lectures 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 87 West 10th Street, New York, 
inthis institution will commence Sept. 15th, 
18%. New college building, elevators, restau- ‘Two modes of registration. Send for blank and circular. First-class teachers always in demand 
rant, reading rooms and laboratories. Every : E R tee 
thing modern. Experienced teachers. Equality Lecture committees supplied with speakers or musicians. 
in sex. For lecture card and announcement ad- 
dress, J. R. COBB, M. D., 
) 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 
i — -aeeiameniaaes Teachers and Students should 
“a FINE GIFT CAR DS Special Take Horsford’s Acid 
for last day of school eee a 
j for ast day of school _teneceraeoeane = : ® Phosphate. 
atic., lgc., 2c., 3c., 4c,, each a YF: ins;s i j i j 
‘001 icaier coments Booklets 6c. 10c. Ic. 20e. 2c. Announcement it supplies just the material that is 


most wasted by brain work and nervous 
exertion—the phosphates. 


LandHlome Seekers’ 
EXCURSIONS 


TO 


; he publica- ; 
/ rer png eee te ee : Tennessee, Eastern Mississippi, South- 


pe- F TO TEACHERS. 
ph Catalogue and few sample re- 
’ ise Cards free. Best goods 
for the price. JOHN WILCOX, 
4&# Mention this paper. MILFORD, N. Y. 


fo. — 


«| E.H. BuTLer & Co. 


ae Publishers. 





E take pleasure in orp eny | that 

we have purchased from [IR. E. 
0. VAILE, —- popular and well known 
series... 


VAILE’S VERTICAL-WRITING 
Cory BOOKS, 


¢ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


—CINCINNATI,O 
Best Grade Copper and ‘Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





n- 


’ AIRGREMOVED 


Permanently rootand braach, in5 minates, without paia, 
a discoloration or injury with “* Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
n particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 


nee attention “ teachers ern Alabama. 

' ooks an 

an “ls ont sther ‘ana pubibiaain, VERY LOW RATES ON 
MARCH 10, 1896. 


including 
Be sure your tickets read via. 


The Mobile & Ohio R. R, 


For information call on your nearest Railroad 
Ticket Agent, or address 





HAZEN’S READERS, 
HULL’S ARITHMETICS, 
HULL’S ALGEBRA, 
BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHIES, 


and a full line of standard and popular 
school text books. 


a@-Correspondence with reference 
to the use of these books is invited, and 
will receive prompt attention. 


Address, © 
E. H. BUTLER &:CO., 


211-213 Wabash Ave., 


AN AGENCY is valuable 1m proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells THAT '* is something, but of 
you about them is asked to rec- 


men a on ’ peg scan econ R E C0 M M E N D N 
a aprtf C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 





W. B ROWLAND, 
Gen’! Agt., 215 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CBAS. RUDOLPH. 
D. P. A., 329 Marquette Building, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


TEACHERS WANTE D.— American 


achers’ Bureau, 19th —— St. 
tan 8-ly. 


SHE FISK TEACHERS? AGENCY, 


W. H. HARRISON, 
D. P. A., 220 4th ‘St Des Moines, Iowa. 
M. = BOHRE ER, 
» 2. ae 7 West Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 





Everett 0. Fisk & Co. 9 220-232 5. 6th St. wie . r "Han “10 “Sixth Street, Cairo, Ill, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Wash- Philadelphia. airo, 
ington, Toronto. Kansas City, Denver, Los An- JNO. G. MANN, Gen’l ner Mobile, Al 
geles, Agency Manual Free. mayl2t. ania Ee . Posey, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
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THE CENTURY 







THE CENTURY DOUBLE-FEED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


FULLY WARRANTED. 
The CENTURY is made of the best materials throughout, is fitted with a 16 
KT. Gold Pen, Iridium Pointed, and should last a lifetime. 
PRICE LIST 





No, 1, Chased, long or short.... $2 00 Spiral, Black or Mottled $2 50 
No. 1. Gold Mounted............ .. 3 00 rwist, as bad 2 50 
No. 8. Chased Riana sane 8 00 Hexagon,“ ee 2 50 
Aluminum..... 4 00 Sterling Silver or Pearl Holder 5 00 


Ask your stationer or druggist to show them to you. If you cannot get them there, we will 
send a sample pen direct at 25 per cent. from above list. A Goop LOCAL AGENT wanted in your 


school. 
THE CENTURY PEN CO., 102 Perrin St., Whitewater, Wis. 









2STHE PRANG&} 
ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 


And in Practical Life. — 
BY JOHN S. CLARK. 


PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


taF’An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 
mailed on application to 


Ty eee UI Prang Educational Go. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





eer ARVEASBVEHAA BEA ABE OA BEHAVE ABER ABE ABE ABE HAVO 


NORMAL TEACHING BY MAIL. 


Low cost—satisfactory results—the largest Normal Schoolin the world—six years of ex- 
perience—Diplomas issued—10,000 students and 10,000 references. It is designed as the best 

ossible substitute for those who can not attend a Normal School. Catalogue fully describ- 
fog over 20 separate courses sent to all asking for it, also sample lessons, testimonials, ete. 


Prepare Students for teaching. 
Prepare teachers for better positions. 
Contain the best methods on teach- 
OUR : ing. 
Give profitable employment for 
NORMAL spare moments. 
Place teachers ina position to se- 
MAIL cure better salaries. 
Cultivate the habit of home study. 
COURSES : 


Furnish a splendid review. 


:\ 
PLOMAS ™ 
ig . 
qnet : . 
= —— Are practical and comprehensive. 
% Are within the reach of everyone. 
All instruction given by mail.—Our system has been in successful operation six years and 





is not an experiment.—Over 10,000 have prepared for teaching or fitted themselves for bet- 
ter positions under our instruction. We refer you to one or all of them. - 

The cost will not exceed five cents a day and the studying can be done by working two 
hours each evening. - 

Our students accomplish as much each thirteen weeks as they could by attending school 
for the same period. We guarantee this. ; 

A Testimonial.—As a direct result of pursuing your Normal Course of study, I have this 
day received word from the commissioner of this d *t that I have passed the examination 
for the first grade certificate which I took March 7th and 8th, I passed every subject upon 
one trial, and I credit it to my pursuance of your most excellent course. Wm. R., WARD, 
Blue Store, N. Y. We have thousands of others equally as strong. 

A Postal Card request will bring catalogue and full information regarding over 20 sepa- 
rate courses of home study. Address 

AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





















Opinion 
The Canadian Government r. 
cently sent an appraiser to th 
principal bicycle factories in thy 
country, to determine the exa¢ 
value of various makes for im. 
~ into Canada. After ane. 


austive investigation, his r. 
port to his Government ratep AR 


Columbia}" 
Bicycles F 


7 per cent. high- 
er than any other 
— and they 
pay duty accord- 
ingly. This but 
confirms the pop- 
ular verdict. Col- 
umbias are * % 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 
Unequalled, Unapproached. 





REP 


Only | 
Btep_ 















































Beautiful Art Catalogue of Columbia and Hart. 
ford Bicycles is free if you call upon any Colum. 
bia agent; by mail from us for two 2-cent 
stamps. 

¥ 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn, 


_Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every 
city and town If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity let us know. 





ht 


Pentecostal FA ymas. 


300 songs winnowed from best sources for 
Church and Sunday School. Price, $30 per 100. FC 
Words only $6.00 per hundred. Samples of both, 

3hc. postpaid. With every hundred copies of 
Pentecostal Hymns ordered direct from us at the 
regular price of $300! per hundred, we will ir 

clude 300 Free Copies -f the Word 
Edition. With 50 we will include 150. With 

25 only 50 free copies. None are promised if 

less are ordered. If you do not wish the word 
edition, we will sell you the regular edition at 

$30 per hundred, and donate to your choir 5 

extra copies with every 20 that you purchase. 


HOPE PUBLISHING CO., 


167 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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it “Columbia Automatic.” 

















REPRESENTS THE } 






Strong®e Durable 


BEYOND 
ALL QUESTION. 
PEERLESS IN 
COMFORT AND 
CONVENIENCE. 


Faultlessly Beantifal 


HONESTLY MADE! 
Sehool Supplies. 


Wnly Progressive 


THAT HAS BEEN 
TAKEN IN THE 


ART OF BUILDING 


HOOL DESKS 


IN THE LAST 


UARTEROF ACENTURY. 


















is te 






























































stinthe Trust. TF} PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
AGENTS WANTED. eae ad ee chine oELo. 


hat 50 Cents will do for a Teacher. -, 




















Half a dollar, sent to-day, will secure forty numbers of the EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, a weekly paper for teachers and 
pupils and school and home reading. Each issue of the INDEPENDENT consists of eight pages, and contains a splendid news 


D page for teaching CURRENT EVENTS, A BIOGRAPHY AND ANECDOTE PAGE, setting before the reader the example of the 
ae world’s great men; selections for SUPPLEMENTARY READING; memory gems for chapel lessons and morning exercises; 

poetry for reading and recitation; extracts from the standard writers, arranged with brief biographies and suggestive questions 

and notes, enabling teachers in any school to have an interesting and valuable LITERATURE CLASS, a page for YOUNG 
H READERS, and two columns each week of educational extracts which, read and digested, will give a teacher or older pupil 
J aoe more mental muscle than a week at a good institute. There is no other paper like the EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, and 
e% oa none that will help the average teacher somuch. The editor was for thirty years principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal 


School, and knows what kind of matter young people need to arouse their ambition, imcrease their interest in school work 
and self-improvement and stimulate them to mental and moral growth. Remember that ‘‘one great thought breathed into a 
man may regenerate him.’’ Kach issue of the INDEPENDENT contains many great thoughts. s@@A trial subscription of 
ten weeks for ten cents. 


he Kducational Independent's Unparalleled Offer. 


For $2.00 we will give a year’s subscription to each of the following papers: POPULAR EDUCATOR, the leading educational 
monthly with the largest circulation of any school journal. (Price, $1.00 per year). NEW EDUCATION, a journal of methods, 
aids and devices. Edited by the author of ‘‘Preston Papers,’”’ and filled with bright, crisp and sparkling articles in that popular 
writer’s inimitable style. (Price, $1.00 per year). NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, the very best educational monthly published at the 
price and the equal of many costing twice as much. (Price, 50 cents per year), EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, weekly, -0 
numbers. (Price, 50 cents per year.) Also your choice of any one of the following books, the regular price of which is 25 cents 
each, and any one of which may be worth as many dollars to the teacher who will read and digest it: ‘‘Education,” by Spencer; 
‘‘Payne’s Lectures on the Art of Teaching,’ “The Evolution of Dodd,” ‘‘Walks and Talks,” ora prism, 8% inches long, for 
teaching colors and refraction of light. (Milton Bradley’s price, 34 cents). Teachers desiring a primary paper may substitute 
PRIMARY EDUCATION for POPULAR EDUCATION. Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of Teaching”? may be takenjin place ofjany 
- . sfss— 


—— om ¢ 


of above books by paying lic. additional.| Lo (aaa — 








for ed = —. oH - 

a FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING =[Elaligs —~ So aE 8 a 
~— the EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT is the best paper published. 3jIt is also’the cheapest. Many teachers who have.used it say 
: ie it makes their work a third easier and adds not less than ten per cent. to the value of the school to the pupil. The last half of 
‘ord the term is the trying time for most teachers. As spring approaches we are all apt to feel ‘‘that tired feeling.” and school work 
vith drags. This is eapomany d true of the READING CLASSES. Do you know the reason? It is because the pupils have read and 
dif re-read the reading text books until they know every story, every piece of poetry, almost every word from beginning to ed 
word Try them on fresh matter and see them brighten up. Order five or ten copies per week of THE INDEPENDEN I, and use them 
n ae in place of the readers, and you will have no more cause of complaint. In school packets the price of the EDUCATIONAL 


INDEPENDENT is only one cent per copy, and if you do not wish to pay for them yourself the pupils will gladly bring a peuny 

each per week. Hundreds of schools are using them in this way. Send ten cents for asample packet and try it at your schoel. 

Be sure to state clearly whether you want a trial packet or a trial subscription. Trial packets are sent all of one issue. 
a@-Agents Wanted. Address all orders and inquiries and make money orders payable to 


EDINBORO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


EDINBORO, PA. 








ONE-HALF SIZE OF BOX. 


§ POZZONI’S 
7 COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONIT’S 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 

refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 

A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONI’S a mag- 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 


AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 














THE 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL" 


A NewDaily Train 


etween 


St Louis, 


; PEORIA, 
4 Terre Haute, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


BUFFALO, 


New York 


BOSTON. 


Superb 
Equipment, 
Wagner 
Sleeping Cars, 
and 

Dining Cars. 


Noon. 


Leave St. Louis 
OS) ee eee 
Arrive Indianapolis....................... P. M. 
Arrive Cincinnati. 4 P. M. 
NN ee eee | A. M. 
Arrive _t epee if > “7 
ee eee : . M. 
pon 9:05 P.M. 


“Through the Beautiful Mohawk 


Valley and dowa the Hudson” 
VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan Southern By New 
"> 


Arrive Boston .............. 


York Central and Hudson River R. 
and Boston and Albany R. R. 
M. E. INGALLS, President. 
FE. O. McCormick, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
D. B. MARTIN, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI. O. 
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WALKS ABROAD 
BY WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, 
Author of ‘‘EVOLUTION OF DODD.”’ 
By mail, 25 cents. 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., 


ST. LOUIS. 


IF YOU NEED 
PRINTING pEgehierion 
SEND FOR FIGURES 
TO THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATI 
ST. Le 








D. J. Waller, Jr., ex-State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania: “I was impressed with 
the unusual amount of power the children 
displayed. It was marvelous.” 


H.P.Little, Superintendent, Momence, II1.: 
“The Pollard System attracts and holds the 
attention as nothing else does. * * Half 
the time of my primary teachers was for- 
merly occupied in pronouncing words for 
pupils. They now study out the pronunci- 
ations for themselves. 

Anna E. McGovern, of the State Normal 
School of Cedar Falls, Ia., writes: ‘‘I have 
taught the Synthetic Method of Reading and 
watched its practical workings for the 
past six years, and I delighted 
withit for many reasons. It gives pupils 
distinct articulation and accurate pronun- 
ciation from the beginning. The children 
learn the new words througha logical pro- 
cess, and a spirit of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence is developed during the first few 
months of school life.’’ 

John Morrow, Superintendent, Alleghe- 
ny, Penn.: “I regard it the best method in 
use.” 


J. J. Gavitz, Supt., Slatington, Pa., orders 


am 


DO YOU WANT BETTER READING AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS) 


Do you know that thousands of the best schools in the country 


have recently adopted the 


POLLARD SYNTHETIC METHOD, 


and are getting results in reading which they before thought were not possible. 
READ WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF THE METHOD. 


more books and writes: ‘We are still at 
work at Pollard. Wedon’t know any more 
‘word-method’ and don’t want to know any: 
I sometimes think we are not doing as 
work as can be done withit. Yet I believe 
that the intelligence of our pupils has been 
increased 25 per cent.” 

A. M. Drummond, Superintendent, West 
Haven, Conn,, writes: “Just about one year 
ago we introduced the Pollard Readers into 
the public schools of this borough. They 
are giving great satisfaction and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that they contain the best 
method yet devised for teaching children to 
read.” 


S.S. Kemble, superintendent, Rock Is- 
land, Ill.: ‘‘We have used the Method for 
three years and are pleased with the results, 
It is not a ‘cure-all.’ We still have dull pu. 
pils. We read better, we spell better, andI 
am sure we do not think less. It means 
close, hard work for the teacher, but not 
one of our primary teachers would willisgy 
go back to the wordor sentence method. It 
compels a thorough knowledge of phonics 
on the part of the teaeher. This means 
much.” 





We can give you the testimony of thousandsof people who have used this method from one 
to six years whose verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods, 

Teachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselvesto 
teach it? 


POLLARD’S MANUAL is the TEACHERS’ HAND-BOOK. Price, postpaid, $1. All inquiries 


will be met with full information. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








TALKING 
BICYCLES. 


19 LBS. - 


ART CATALOGUE 4c. IN STAMPS. 














SEE THAT CURVE? 


IT’S QUALITY THAT AIDS THEM TO 
TALK FOR THEMSELVES. . 
IT’S THE SCIENCE SHOWN THAT 

AIDS THE QUALITY. 


KEATINGS . 


‘*365 Days Ahead of Them All ’’ 
KEATING WHEEL CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 


19 LBS. 
CATALOGUE. 














TT 
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STANDARD 


AMR 


‘ext Books in Botany. 


GEDA 
LBD DADE 


ray's How Plants Grow, (Introductory Book)..... ... ......... ...... 


ray’s How Plants Behave .. 
ee Sistinenes: in iia and Intermediate Schools. 


ray’s Lessons in Botany, (Revised) . 
ray’s Field, Forest and Garden eda, ias.. er eee Aa Te a hus 
ray’s School and Field Botany, (The Standard Text. Book) .. ° 
For Students in High Schools, Academies sik Susisialos. 
rays Manual of Botany, (Flora)... 


tay’s Lessons and Manual, (in one hen 
For Advanced Students, Teachers and Practical Botanists. 


oulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains... o 
A Flora Adapted to sie Seneitealen: Section - the United eines 


ray and Coulter’s Text Book of Western Botany 
Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s Manual Bound in One Volume, 


ray’s Structural Botamy......2000.. nce cece 
oodale’s Physiological Botany 

Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life... 

Hooker’s Botany, (Science Primer Series) ee or 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part I. Plants... 
Bteele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany......... 


Wood’s How to Study Plants......... . 
Same as Above Work, with Added Chnaune on — shanties a on stematic - Seieieee 


Wood’s Lessons in Botany, (Revised. )... oe 
Wood’s New American Botanist and Florist, éReviend). 


Wood’s Descriptive Botany 
Being the Flora of te American Botanist err F Hlorist. 


Class Book of Botany : 
A Standard Work for pene Chess me der: the ‘Siallentts tiie. 


Youman’s First Book in Botany... 
Youman’s Descriptive Botany .. 


Bentley’s Physiological adie. = ss ; ial ect en ee 
Adapted to American Seton: asa sfeeundai to Seca s [Dedeve® Botany. 


Willis’s Practical Flora 
A Valuable Supplementary aid t to any y Text Book in the Study of Botany. 


Copies of the above books will be sent, prepaid, to any address, on 
eceipt of the price by the publishers. 


<p SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST. ===> 


American Book Company, 


EW YORK. 


ENMATI. 521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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America’s: “Most Popular Railroad. 


(hicago & ffitonk 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 








ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. 


NO GHANGE OF CARS 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST, LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


eee 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE LN 
Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
Norjin Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 


CHARLTON, 


f 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen’l Western Pass Agt., 216 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. HILTON, 
Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 


J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louisa 


AND 


Cairo Short Line. 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 
ee 
The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 


FLORIDA 


ATLANTA, MACON, 
AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON, 
SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE 
wees 
The True Winter Tourist Route to 


TEXAS, MEXICC, CALIFORNIA. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS. aaa. 


Ticket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

















GRAND 
CenTRAL 
Station 


Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


Favorite Route from St. Louis. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


—TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


TRICYCLES 1 





—__'TO—_— 











CRIPPLES HELP FOR THE HEI — 


(OZ 


©@2 MEN LADIES - 
CCHILREN we 


- 











HAND & FOOT \ 





POWER ne 


“ 


SENDS oe Sn 
FOR roa N Te 
Caraga s <r 
aes 



























‘New York and to Boston. 


PALACE DINING CARS 
On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
to Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Pauland Minneapolis. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
on all through trains. 

Buffet Parlor Cars 


lay trains St. Louis to Kansas City, Chicago 
and Toledo. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Streets, and 
Union Station, 





Burlington 


Route. 





BETWEEN 
' Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


Only One Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC | COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 
The First Line to Run them in the West. 
Short Line to Montana and Black Hills, 


TICKET OFFICE: 
S. W. Cor. 5th and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 
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KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


AND— 





Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepe 






THE 








Bus’ 
Now i 
year. 





C: 






































year for $2.75. 
JOURNAL Office. 





Offer 
James Barker G. P. & T. A., Acad 
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